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MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


THE famous advice, “ When a new 
book appears, read an old one,” has 
been known to excite considerable 
and undisguised wrath in the breasts 
of contemporary authors. But he must 
indeed be a curmudgeon who should 
grudge her recent return of popularity 
to the mild shade of that “ Maria” 
who, by the right of eminence and 
amiability on her own part, not by 
the impudence of those who call her 
so, bears the Christian name like 
“Sydney” and like “Jane.” A very 
few years ago it was a mark either 
of paradox, or of obstinate adherence 
to the early tastes implanted by an 
old-fashioned education, to like her ; 
but the whirligig of time has been 
in a mood as amiable as her own to 
Miss Edgeworth lately. Her Lire 
AND Lerrers (in print long ago but 
never published) have been recently 
put at the disposal of the public ; and 
she has been reprinted in much more 
attractive form than that which used 
to be the only available edition of 
her, the latest reprint having the 
very particular advantage of an intro- 
duction by Mrs. Ritchie. It is not 
easy for that lady to write otherwise 
than delightfully ; perhaps she seldom 
writes with a greater union of grace 
and gusto than in reference to those 
sisters of hers, in sex and craft, who 
have adorned our literary history ; 
and it is quite certain that Miss 
Edgeworth, who, though rather in- 
different to praise of herself or her 
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works, was extremely fond of it when 
it was applied to her family and her 
home, would have been well satisfied 
with Mrs. Ritchie’s account of her 
visit to Edgeworthstown. There is 
only one touch that (unless I am my- 
self under a mistake) she has missed. 
Miss Edgeworth, she says, was a 
great friend of Judge Lefroy. Now 
was not this the Chief Justice Lefroy 
who was Miss Austen’s only known 
lover, though it never came actually 
to an engagement between them? I 
do not remember to have heard of 
another Irish Judge of that date who 
bore the name, and it would not be 
a wholly trivial coincidence that Miss 
Austen’s lover should be Miss Edge- 
worth’s friend. This, however, does 
not concern the Edgeworthstown cir- 
cle proper ; and of that circle and its 
famous visitors and recorders, Mrs. 
Ritchie has given one of her best and 
liveliest sketches. 

An odder and less commonplace 
family has never been described, and 
it is no wonder that this has been 
described often: a household where 
it must always have needed a slight 
effort of recollection to remember 
whether the actual mistress was 
your mother or your aunt; whether 
your brothers were your brothers 
or your cousins; where all the 
locks were on original and patent 
principles, with the natural result 
that it was extremely problematical 
whether you would ever get into a 
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room when you were out of it, or out 
of it when you were in; where the 
head of the family had been in pain 
of instant death from rebels as a 
loyalist and from loyalists as a rebel ; 
and where everything was in a con- 
dition of ceremonious tumult and 
orderly whirlwind. But of Mr. Edge- 
worth (except in respect to his not 
very fortunate influence on _ his 
daughter) and his wives (four, or 
strictly speaking, five) and his child- 
ren, and his whims and his virtues 
and his oddities, as of the children 
themselves, and the wives and the 
rest of it, there is no possibility of 
speaking here. Even of Maria her- 
self, as distinguished from her work, 
we must not give ourselves too much 
room to speak; and it is the less 
necessary that, even before the resur- 
rection of her work, her life had re- 
ceived a good deal of attention, and 
that, as has been said, the publication 
at last of the official documents puts 
it very agreeably at everybody’s 
service who wants to know it. She 
was not pretty: she called herself, 
and was sometimes called by others, 
plain ; but in that case some at least 
of her portraits must be greatly flat- 
tered, and Byron (who is something 
of an authority) pronounces her “ if 
not handsome, certainly not ill-look- 
ing.” Mrs. Ritchie says that she 
saw one portrait at Edgeworthstown, 
presenting, to her pleasant surprise, 
“a fashionable and agreeable figure 
with a marked nose of the retroussé 
order.” Now the odd thing is that 
the frontispiece to Mr. Hare’s edition 
of the Lire anp Letters, though also 
“fashionable and agreeable,” repre- 
sents her with a nose which is slightly 
but distinctly aquiline. Still differ- 
ences of angle will do strange things 
with this important feature. It has 
indeed been roundly asserted that she 
invariably refused to have her like- 
ness taken, and that the presentments 
which exist are strictly counterfeit, 
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being based on fanciful or surrepti- 
tious sketches. However this may 
be, in all the portraits the fairy-like 
appearance, which Sir Walter attri- 
butes to her, is noticeable ; and un- 
doubtedly she had always the qualities 
of a good fairy godmother both in life 
and in literature. 

Such people cannot live too long, 
and Miss Edgeworth’s life was fortu- 
nately no short one. She was a little 
older than most of her celebrated con- 
temporaries, the men and women of 
the first quarter of this century, who 
had a curious knack of being born in 
a single decade (the eighth) of the last, 
for she was born on New Year’s Day, 
1767. And she survived all the 
greatest of them except Wordsworth 
and Landor, not dying till the 22nd of 
May, 1849. It is pleasant to know 
that this life was as happy as it was 
long. It is a moot point whether 
Maria was ever “in love.” She, 
whose word surely ought to be taken, 
declared she was not ; her stepmother, 
who was friendly, but officious, de- 
clares that she was,—with a certain 
scientific Swede of the name of Edel- 
crantz, who certainly proposed to her 
in Paris when the Edgeworths were 
there at the time of the Peace of 
Amiens, and for whom she acknow- 
ledges “esteem.” The evidence of 
the books and letters is, I think, 
against the stepmother. That Maria 
might very likely have married the 
Swede (if he had not wanted her to go 
to Stockholm) or somebody else, and 
that if she had she would have been 
an extremely agreeable and probably 
a sufliciently affectionate wife, need 
not be doubted. But independently 
of the curious fact (which I believe is 
a fact) that daughters who are very 
fond of their fathers appear to care 
less about matrimony than others, one 
does not see many signs of amative- 
ness in Miss Edgeworth’s books. No 
one of her heroines can be said to be 
seriously in love. But to her own 
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family, and especially to her father 
as long as he lived, she was all her 
life fanatically devoted ; and she ap- 
pears to have been as warm a friend 
as she was an affectionate daughter 
sister, and aunt. She was the second 
of Richard Edgeworth’s children, and 
the first of his daughters by his first 
wife Anna Maria Elers, a lady with 
German blood in her, who indeed had 
been preceded by a sort of jury or 
brevet-spouse whom Richard took to 
himself at sixteen, and of whom his 
father rid him by aid of the law. The 
marriage, which was made in haste 
(indeed at Gretna), was duly repented 
of ; but Mrs. Edgeworth was amiable 
enough to die before many years and 
to make room for three successors, two 
of whom were sisters. Few people, I 
believe, despite the partiality of his 
principal historian, have ever taken 
altogether kindly to Richard Edge- 
worth, who appears to have displayed 
the singular and not too attractive 
combination of character best described 
as that of a volatile prig. But he 
would have been more forgivable if he 
had not insisted on cramming his 
daughter’s earlier work, and to a certain 
extent colouring that work altogether, 
with the didactic whims which he had 
partly imbibed from the French philoso- 
phes and partly elaborated for himself. 
It is extremely satisfactory to learn 
from one of the letters of Coleridge, 
who had it from the Wedgwoods (who 
were likely to know, as they and the 
Edgeworths both formed part of the 
Lichfield literary circle), that the little 
Edgeworths detested the system of 
education which their father pursued, 
and which animates Earty Lessons 
too much and Practica, Epucation 
throughout. But though he was in 
many, Ways a prig and a noisy bore 
in society, and had a habit of marry- 
ing new wives before the old ones 
were cold in their coffins, which Ham- 
let would not have taken so patiently 
as Maria did, he must have had his 


attractions, and he certainly was a 
gentleman by birth and education, 
a man of considerable abilities and 
acquirements, and of a high and noble 
spirit. One can pardon some follies 
to the man who in the hottest of ’98, 
having escaped from Edgeworthstown 
at the news that the rebels were 
marching on it, rode back in the 
almost certainty of falling in with 
them, and the pretty absolute cer- 
tainty of being murdered if he did, 
because he remembered that he had 
left on his study-table a list of yeo- 
manry recruits which, if it fell into 
rebel hands, would be disastrous to 
the persons whose names it contained. 
Mr. Edgeworth’s connections (he 
might have had a peerage for less 
than the asking, but would not) were 
excellent both in Ireland and England 
and (owing partly to his cousinship 
with the Abbé Edgeworth) abroad ; 
and Maria seems at all times of her 
life to have mixed, less as a lioness 
than by right of birth and breeding, 
in any and every society. The 
Duchess of Wellington, “ Kitty Paken- 
ham,” was a very early friend; and 
the picture, given in one of the letters, 
of her on what was to be her deathbed 
in the very midst of the trophies of 
Apsley House is an effect in the grand 
style which might hardly have been 
suspected as being within the reach 
of Maria’s modest muse. 
Edgeworthstown was always her 
home ; and in her later years when 
Irish distress and Mr. Edgeworth’s 
large family had reduced the fortunes 
of the house, her income from her 
books (which was considerable) is 
understood to have been at the ser- 
vice of her brother in keeping it up. 
There, or travelling in England or 
abroad, she passed her eighty years 
and more, and for more than the 
last fifty of them she wrote. But it 
was only by degrees, and rather hin- 
dered than helped by her father’s 
crotchets, that she drifted into her 
m2 
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proper course. Like other elder 
sisters (it is probable that prose fiction 
began with this relationship), she had 
been accustomed to tell stories to the 
younger inhabitants of the well-filled 
Edgeworth nursery ; her father’s craze 
for education fell in with this propen- 
sity, and so did the fondness for 
Morat Tates of his French masters, 
Marmontel and others. Indeed it is 
said that he had made her undertake 
the translation of Madame de Genlis’ 
ApbELE Er THEODORE when she was 
quite a girl, but that Holcroft anti- 
cipated her. The result at last, in 
1796, and in her nine and-twentieth 
year, was the very charming (though 
cruelly named) Parents’ AssISTANT, 
which, however, had been preceded a 
year by Lerrers to Literary Lapies, 
a thing of little mark. Johnson, the 
favourite Liberal publisher of the day, 
is said to have been responsible for 
the hideous title which disfigures an 
admirable collection of stories. But 
it included by degrees (for all were 
not published at once) “Simple Susan ” 
(Sir Walter’s favourite), “ Lazy Law- 
rence,” “Tarlton” and the “ Barring 
Out,” with other good things, while 
there is literally nothing bad except 
the exceedingly ridiculous legend called 
“Eton Montem.” This Maria must 
have written out of her own head, 
and out of one of the very few ill- 
furnished apartments therein, for the 
characters are absolutely unlike pos- 
sible Eton boys at any period from 
Henry the Sixth downwards. But 
outside this (and there are good things 
even inside it) all is delightful in 
Tue Parents’ Assistant, except its 
title; and the paternal priggishness 
appears much less than in Earty 
Lessons and in some of the Morar 
and Poputar TALEs. 

The Mora Tates themselves, with 
the Essay on Irisn Bu Lis, occupied 
her next, and it may be said that 
these, with the ABSENTEE and OrMoND, 
contain her best work. The title of 
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the Morat Taxes she took of course 
from Marmontel, and the general 
scheme, mutatis mutandis, is by no 
means unlike his,—a scheme of mild 
social satire with a moral purpose, 
but not straitlaced in subject or treat- 
ment. It is earnestly to be desired 
that anybody who takes the book up 
shall neglect in this as in other cases 
the prefaces of Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, Esq., who seems to have done 
everything he could do to prevent 
people from reading his daughter's 
work, MADEMOISELLE PANACHE any- 
body might be glad to have written ; 
but it is not so good as the already 
mentioned ANGELINA, which is one of 
the most charming things of its kind. 
How Angelina Warwick, an heiress 
and a ward, conceived a frantic affec- 
tion at a distance for an advanced 
modern novelist of her own sex, who 


wrote her letters asking whether 
“our unfortunate sex will submit 


to sacrifice their rights, their plea- 
sures, their will at the altar of 
public opinion,” and signed herself 
** Araminta ”; how Miss Warwick ran 
away from her guardian, Lady Diana, 
to pay a visit to this sibyl in Wales ; 
how she was horrified because the 
harpers there were not blind, and 
because she was offered Tenby oysters 
and Welsh rabbits; how Araminta 
was very difficult to find and turned 
out to be a brandy-drinking virago ; 
and how Angelina was rescued from 
the consequences of her own folly: 
all this is capital with one slight 
exception, Araminta’s Quaker lover, 
who is theatrical and unreal. There 
are only about sixty pages of it, 
closely printed ones, it is true ; but 
they are worth many a six hundred. 
The Essay on Irish Butts is one 
of the best known things of the 
author, and with CasTLE RACKRENT, 
the best known of all, it requires the 
least comment. There have been 
persons, not purely frivolous, and 


qualified to give a verdict on Irish 
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matters by long study of Blue Books 
and debates, who said that if you 
bound these two books with Spenser’s 
State oF IRELAND, Sir John Davies’ 
Discovery, THE Drapier’s LeErrers, 
and Berkeley’s famous manifesto, you 
would have in small compass all 
that is required by a rational man to 
judge of the distressful country in 
our, or any, time. This may be ex- 
cessive ; perhaps also it may be not 
so. But of the excellence of Miss 
Edgeworth’s two contributions to that 
projected volume there is, I believe, 
no question among rational folk. Both 
were written and published in the 
last years of the eighteenth and the 
earliest of the nineteenth century ; 
both suffer a little from the influence 
of the pantopragmatic papa ; but both 
display that subtle character of the 
author’s special blossoming-time, which 
is so often noticeable in literary work. 

To this time also belongs Bexinpa, 
Miss Edgeworth’s most considerable, 
though not her longest, single novel, 
her most ambitious, her most dis- 
puted, but not, I think, by any means 
her worst. The inevitable father is 
said to have altered it considerably ; 
and we may without prejudice take it 
for granted that when Richard Lovell 
altered Maria he altered her for the 
worse, even if the alterations were not 
authoritatively identified with the two 
weakest points of the book, the re- 
formation of Lady Delacour, and the 
namby-pamby business of Hervey and 
Virginia. The violent and extremely 
improbable sub-catastrophe of the de- 
liverance of Lady Delacour from the 
claws of the Quack is chiefly borrowed 
from Marmontel. Clarence Hervey 
is not a very good hero, and all his 
criss-cross entanglements with Belinda, 
Virginia, and Lady Delacour are im- 
probable and strained. Belinda her- 
self is much better; and I do not 
think it has been fairly noticed that 
she is the first heroine who breaks free 
from the conventional blushing and 


panting of the eighteenth century, who 
is, without being masculine, a person 
and not a doll. I do not think that 
Miss Austen’s own girls would have 
been what they are without Belinda ; 
and to all the elect there can be 
few higher compliments than that. 
Lord Delacour, though perhaps not 
wholly alive (what male character 
drawn by a lady is?), has extra- 
ordinary merits, all the more that 
he is anything but a perfect per- 
son. And the best things have yet 
to be mentioned. The emancipated 
women of that day are painted in 
Mrs. Luttridge and Harriot Freke, 
with Lady Delacour herself in her 
unregenerate days, after a fashion 
which is not to be found before in 
literature, and which, with the small 
changes required by outward manners, 
is exactly true a hundred years later. 
They are not academic types; they 
are not studies in farce; the novel 
gains in them a distinct and, in a 
way, a definitive addition. Miss Edge- 
worth afterwards wrote books much 
better and more amusing as wholes 
than Betinpa; but I do not know 
that she ever wrote one in which the 
habit of society, with the faculty of 
reproducing and eternising its types, 
is more evident. 

Her visit to Paris came after this 
remarkable burst of work; and for 
some years later she did not produce 
anything quite equal to the best of it, 
though it must be observed that one 
of the best points of her father’s not 
always good influence was his advice 
to her to keep her books on the 
stocks, and that their dates of publi- 
cation by no means correspond to 
their dates of writing. She was busy 
enough during the ten years which 
intervened between the Morat TALEs 
and the appearance in 1812 of THE 
ABSENTEE; but few of the things 
which she produced are of her very 
best. The Poputar Tates which ap- 
peared in 1803 are not nearly so good 
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as their moral predecessors ; they have 
less humour and the obligatory intro- 
duction of the poor Negro and the mild 
Hindoo, which Mr. Edgeworth’s own 
principles necessitated, is frequently 
tiresome. Leonora, written in 1805, 
has good points, but its representation 
of the defects of Frenchwomen and 
French-imitating English folk has 
something of the conventionality and 
unnaturalness of Madame de Staél’s 
contemporary dealings from, and with, 
the other side. THe ABsENTEE itself 
formed part of the TaLes or Fasnion- 
ABLE Lire, and is good enough to carry 
any company with it to heaven; 
but of the rest, except Mancuvrine 
and Ennui (some would add Vivian) 
something the same may be said as has 
been said of Leonora. And in the 
English Tales there must be acknow- 
ledged also some want of the direct 
and vivid observation, or of the un- 
forced and direct inspiration from 
mother earth, which is visible in all 
the Irish pieces earlier and later, and 
the compensations for which are, I 
think, never so clear as in BELINDA. 
These drawbacks appeared still more in 
PatronaGe (1813), which is Miss 
Edgeworth’s longest novel, and which 
certainly for another writer at that 
time would be wholly admirable. But 
THE ABSENTEE itself would save not 
merely ten but twenty years’ work of 
a far worse kind than any to which 
Maria put her hand. The incom- 
parable final letter from Larry Brady 
is led tp to by a multitude of good 
things. It could not have been an- 
ticipated that anyone should make such 
a good young man as Lord Colambre 
so little of a ninny or a stick (Maria 
herself calls Belinda a “ stick ”), should 
have carried off the stock stage cha- 
racters of Sir Terence O’Fay and the 
agent Gerraghty so well. And if 
Grace Nugent, or Grace Reynolds, 
pays the inevitable penalty of un- 
recognised daughters, let it be at once 
added that Lady Isabel, her wicked 
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rival, is a triumph. For a bad young 
woman who is not too bad, who is 
not a fiend, who is absolutely within 
the bills of mortality in her badness, 
commend me to Lady Isabel ! 

It was Maria’s ill fortune, as it was 
that of her forerunner and doubtless 
exemplar, Madame d’Arblay, to have 
to write, or rather in this case to 
finish, the life of a rather impossible 
father, and to be rebuked for it in 
THE QUARTERLY Review. But Miss 
Edgeworth at any rate wrote such 
part of the memoirs of her father as 
she had to write in good current 
English and at a competent time of 
life. Nor do the attacks on it seem 
to have troubled her much. It is 
fair to him, however, to say that after 
his death she never did quite such 
good work as before. The last of 
her very best stories was ORMOND 
which appeared in company with 
Harrincton in May, 1817, with the 
inevitable preface, which is _ here 
pathetic, for the writer died a month 
later. Harrineron is not of much 
worth, a tedious tale of a good Jew ; 
but Ormonp is quite admirable. King 
Corny of the Black Islands is one of 
the capital characters of that peculiar 
kind of fiction which takes types from 
somewhat peculiar developments of 
real life, idealises them a little, and 
leaves them individual and immortal. 
He is not quite with Falstaff or Don 
Quixote ; but he is with Commodore 
Trunnion and Mr. Pickwick, and 
perhaps he is less of an extravagance 
than either. A very short time before 
Miss Edgeworth’s death she was de- 
lighted by finding the reference to 
him in a note to the sixth chapter of 
Macaulay’s History on the aboriginal 
aristocracy of Ireland. She expressed 
her delight, as Sir George Trevelyan 
tells us, in a letter to Dr. Holland ; 
but with characteristic loyalty she ex- 
pressed a “twinge of shame” that 
she should be cited and praised when 
Scott was not. 
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After her father’s death and the 
execution of his Memoirs, Miss Edge- 
worth returned to her children’s books, 
enlarging and continuing them with 
great success. She also wrote, at 
nearly seventy, one regular novel, 
Heten, which has been much ad- 
mired by some, which is by no means 
a dotage, and which is a sort of later 
and more modern BELINDA with varia- 
tions. But the best of her work was 
done. ORLANDINO, the last, and of 
the juvenile class, was written not so 
very long before her death. 

To all this work there is very little 
allusion in the letters which have at 
length been published, and which 
make an exceedingly pleasant addition 
to the work itself. Maria did not 
wish her letters published or her life 
written ; and this humility (or rather 
this good taste) was not in the least 
of the mock kind. She does not 
ostentatiously avoid speaking of her 
work; she merely says little about 
it in letters which, if not the most 
exciting of their kind, are certainly 
excellent reading. They are quite 
the best of the letters of the Four 
Sibyls, to take Mrs. Ritchie’s old 
term, of the end of the last century 
and the beginning of this. If they 
have less wit they have also less 
deliberate attempt at wit than the 
too few letters which are all that 
have yet been published of Miss 
Ferrier’s ; they can never be charged, 
as some have, rather unkindly than 
unjustly, charged Fanny Burney’s 
sometimes, with undue minuteness 
and dilution of interest; and they 
have over those of Miss Austen the 
enormous advantage that, while the 
Englishwoman’s range of scene and 
character was in actual experience 
very confined, her Irish sister was 
incessantly moving about and seeing 
all manner of men and cities. Rest- 
lessness was naturally enough one of 
the forms or results of Mr. Edge- 
worth’s volatility, and though, as has 


been said, Edgeworthstown was the 
family head-quarters, no regiment was 
ever more of a marching one, or had 
so many out-stations and summer 
camps. For some years Clifton was 
a sort of second home to the Edge- 
worths ; and there Maria’s youngest 
sister of the whole blood, marrying 
a well known physician, Dr. Beddoes, 
became the mother of Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes (the Lovell marking the 
Edgeworth strain), one of the maddest 
and not one of the most amiable of 
English poets, and as unlike his 
aunt as two persons of genius could 
well be, but the author of some 
exquisite lyrics. Even before Maria 
made that acquaintance with Scott 
which has left such pleasant memo- 
rials in Lockhart’s great book, before 
she had deserved the mighty eulogy 
of having given the original idea and 
impulse to the Waverley Novels by 
her Irish sketches, she had been 
familiar with the literary society of 
Edinburgh. She was frequently in 
London, and the journeys between 
the town of Lud and that of Edge- 
worth were mapped out on liberal 
principles which allowed of visits at 
all manner of places from Malvern to 
Cambridge, and from Newcastle to 
Canterbury. She was a _ frequent 
visitor at Bowood ; and though neither 
in London nor elsewhere does she 
seem to have at all specially affected 
literary society, she knew almost all 
the men of letters best worth know- 
ing down to the flourishing times of 
Macaulay and Dickens. And of all 
these varied things and people she 
gives accounts not exactly brilliant 
in the common sense, not studded 
with epigrams or stories, but curiously 
human and urbane, always alive 
with a certain gentle and unintru- 
sive wit, and always informed with 
a perfect temper. There is no sign 
(except a slightly abnormal appetite 
for visiting manufactories and such- 
like things) of the didactic craze 











which, under paternal influence, 
colours her novels. But everywhere 
there is the eye that can see and the 
hand that can paint. Here may we 
learn the great Dr. Darwin’s defini- 
tion of a fool, than which there are 
worse,—‘‘ A fool, Mr. Edgeworth, is 
a man who never made an experiment 
in his life” ; and also how this emin- 
ent person and mediocre poet obtained 
£900 for Tue Botanic GARDEN, which, 
as a capital specimen of a certain kind 
of prize-poem, would have been not at 
allunfairly remunerated with nine hun- 
dred sixpences. From Miss Hannah 
More (one is so accustomed to see 
Hannah called “Mrs.” that “ Miss” 
sounds almost improper) and her ex- 
periences of poetical ingratitude in 
Mrs. Yearsley, the gifted washer- 
woman, we pass to “ Mr. Jimbernat, a 
Spanish gentleman,” of whom Maria 
records demurely, “Till I saw him I 
thought a Spaniard must be tall and 
stately ; one may be mistaken.” And 
from Miss More and Mr. Jimbernat, 
who appear quite early, to the very 
last the note is always the same,—a 
curious, alert, wide, and friendly 
interest in whatsover mankind (es- 
pecially the man and womankind she 
knows) may be doing, seasoned and 
redeemed from mere insipidity and 
mere gossipry by a point of mild satire, 
or at least humour. 

This note is also pretty exactly, 
and, where they are good, pretty con- 
stantly, that of the tales and novels. 
But there is no doubt that it is to the 
last degree unfortunate that her father 
was at once her chief stimulus to work 
and an exceedingly bad critic of it. 
It is averred that she never wrote 
even a short story, much less a novel, 
without drawing out the plan of it 
and submitting this plan to him before- 
hand to be altered and improved ; nor 
did she ever depart, except in small 
details, from his alterations. Perhaps 
it may be said that both the necessity 
of the stimulus and the acceptance of 
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the corrections show a certain lack of 
the distinct inevitableness of genius. 
But this may be carried a little too 
far. The leading case of Scott who, 
again and again, allowed his plans to 
be spoilt by critics whose judgment was 
to his own as a farthing rushlight to 
a great lighthouse, shows that genius 
is not invariably indocile. At the same 
time it is but fair to allow that Maria 
Edgeworth has left no perfect book (un- 
less CasTLE RackreEnt be allowed the 
name), and that she had rather certain 
qualities of the novelist in a very emi- 
nent degree than the complete novelist’s 
character in anything like perfection. 
Take, for instance, Ennu1, which for 
this special reason I have not hitherto 
noticed. It is the first of the TaLes 
oF FASHIONABLE LiFe; it was, though 
not published till 1809, written five 
years earlier at about her best time ; 
and it has by some been ranked among 
her best books. It is the autobio- 
graphy of a certain Lord Glenthorn 
who succeeds early to his title and 
estates, marries and divorces a worth- 
less wife, suffers terribly from the 
disease which gives name to the book, 
recovers by finding himself to have 
been changed at nurse and, losing his 
earldom, becomes poor but honest 
though a barrister, and is rewarded 
for his reformation by virtue, beauty, 
and the recovery of the estates, if not 
the title, back again. That this plot, 
thus crudely stated, is nothing but 
the baldest and simplest form or norm 
of the moral romance is true, but 
matters very little. Some of the very 
best novels in the world have a plot 
no richer and no more novel. But I, 
at least, cannot call Ennur one of the 
best novels in the world. The Irish 
scenes are as usual capital, if they 
are not quite so good as those in 
Ormonp and THe ABSENTEE; and 
there are vivid touches both of obser- 
vation and record here and _ there. 


But the autobiographic romance, an 
exceedingly difficult and dangerous 
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kind, requires even more than any 
other that the teller shall be a charac- 
ter, a live person present before us. 
He need not, perhaps he had much 
better not, be extremely introspective 
or self-analysing, but he must be alive. 
I fear this is more than can be said 
of my Lord Glenthorn. In the earlier 
part he is but a Portrait of a Frivolous 
Young Nobleman ; in the latter he is 
a neat academic pendant of the same 
after reform. When he goes to the 
West of Ireland and, even to a cer- 
tain extent while he is in Dublin, he 
moves among live folk, but is not him- 
self alive; he is Ulysses turned the 
other way, and walks a shadow among 
full-blooded men and women. 

That this defect, the result of the 
curse which dogs moral fiction, is not 
always absent even in the best of 
Miss Edgeworth’s books is not, I 
think, deniable. The sketches of 
manners, often quite first rate, the 
presentations of persons, sometimes 
deserving the same description, seem 
to be accumulated in an almost hap- 
hazard way round a central conception 
which is either merely didactic or at 
least mainly so. I think Bexinpa 
one of the best novels of manners 
that we have ; and it has the great 
advantage of painting a time, the 
extreme end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which is singularly barren in 
such pictures of at least fashionable 
society. Between Cecitia in 1782 
and Hook and Bulwer in the earlier 
and later twenties of the present 
century there is hardly a single book, 
dealing with London life, in which 
real literary power is united in this 
sort of writing with knowledge, obser- 
vation, and representative skill. Yet 
the episodes or (for they are some- 
thing more than episodes) the parts 
of the plot which concern Hervey, 
Virginia St. Pierre, and that foolish 
youth Mr. Vincent, are quite un- 
worthy of their position and mar and 
mask the excellences of the rest. 


I cannot agree with those who think 
or say that there is little really re- 
markable in Miss Edgeworth outside 
her Irish scenes, still less with those 
who find a certain hardness (I think 
it has even been called woodenness) 
in her humour. Mrs. Ritchie is perhaps 
right in saying that “it is not so 
much humour as fun” and that there 
is “a certain matter-of-factness” about 
her. I should put this down in part 
to a spirit of reaction from the sensi- 
bility of the eighteenth century, in 
part to natural and individual causes. 
She certainly was rather destitute of 
passion, and, unless passion of some 
kind is hovering not far off, humour 
is apt to become not much more than 
fun. In CastLe RAcKRENT, in OrmonD, 
and in a few other places, this or that 
touch of intensity does exalt the lower 
into the higher kind ; there are even 
touches in Maria of satire of the more 
Swiftian sort. The Essay on SeEtr- 
Justirication and THE Mopern Gris- 
ELDA, two of the most amusing things 
she ever wrote, would certainly have 
exposed her to being torn in pieces at 
any meeting of latter-day Ecclesiazuse. 
One almost trembles to think what 
would have been the fate of Sir 
Walter’s “ Whippety Stourie” in the 
hands of such persons as the lady who 
was reported the other day as declar- 
ing that she should oppose a certain 
motion, “ Because the mover had re- 
ferred to Mrs. Gamp. There never, 
was any Mrs. Gamp [unhappy Sarah 
her own existence denied and nut 
merely that of Mrs. Harris!] except 
in the imaginations of male humorists 
like Charles Dickens.” This lady 
would certainly have regarded Maria 
as a traitor to her sex. 

3ut I do not know that this need 
much influence us. A kindness that 
was never namby-pamby, a love of 
literature that never took the key of 
blue, a wit which, if rather French 
than English, always sheds pleasant 
light, «a true appreciation of her 
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national good points, and a lenient 
treatment of all bad points, national 
and other,—these are the things that 
may be found in Maria Edgeworth. 
She took a little (no more than reason) 
the colour of her time or of her father’s 
time: she did not always know how 
to gild the didactic pill sufficiently ; 
and she could not become such a free- 
woman of the realms of pure art as 
Miss Austen was. But she loved all 
good people with whom she came in 
contact, and they all loved her. As 
a child she was a pet of Thomas Day, 
and at eighty she drew soft expres- 
sions from the very uncontrollable pen 
of Edward Fitz-Gerald. She adored 
Sir Walter, and to have adored, or to 
adore Sir Walter will, I hope and 
partly believe, be a brevet of indul- 
gence even in the case of those who 
have serious sins to answer. 

But she had none. With fair allow- 
ance her work is sometimes really great 
work, and without any allowance at 
all it is work far above even a high 
average. She saw many societies, from 
almost the highest to almost the lowest, 
and registered them all with an eye at 
once clear-sighted and humorous, with 
a pen tolerant, genial, exact. No one, 
I honestly believe, has ever written 
quite such good children’s books as 
THE Parents’ AssIsTANT or as FRANK. 
This last “used to belong to a fellow’s 
sisters generally,” as a great authority 
says apologetically ; but if anything 
much better has been written than, 
for instance, the childish gambling 
scene, where Frank is left a victor 
with all the money and the watch 
which his chief antagonist’s mother 
gave him, I do not know it. And I 
rejoice to say that I have recently 
proved the attractions of Barrine 
Out, Siwpte Susay, THe Fatse 
Key, and Rosamonp, on young 
persons of no cld-fashioned bringing- 
up in the present generation. The 


fact is that a good story once is a 
good story for ever; and Miss Edge- 
worth could tell it,—whether she told 
it to children as in these, or to adults 
as in ANGELINA and not a few 
others. 

Her longer books are, no doubt, 
exposed to greater difficulties. The 
novel, the most vivacious of all liter- 
ary growths at the moment of its 
appearance, is the least hardy of per- 
ennials. And the touch of the few 
that completely escape this doom, the 
Fieldings, the Austens, the Scotts, 
Miss Edgeworth perhaps had not. 
Even her Irish scenes, I am told, have 
lost their appeal to some extent in 
times when Irishmen have ceased to 
be amusing and have become some- 
thing else in the popular mind. Yet 
I cannot believe that she will ever 
lose her hold on fit readers, even 
though there may be few to share my 
own admiration of Bexinpa. For 
she had a great deal of general 
humanity and she knew how to ex- 
press it; she had the most thorough 
grasp of the particular humanity of 
Ireland in her day, and she knew still 
better how to express that. She was 
a lady to her finger-tips, and her lady- 
hood did not depart from those finger- 
tips when she began writing, as has 
been sometimes observed by the cynical 
in the case of writing persons of the 
other sex. She could reinforce the wise 
saw by the modern instance of her 
own day, and I do not think that 
all her instances have become antique 
even yet. But in lifting up voice to 
sing her praise we shall find it always 
necessary to come back to the one 
thing that she could tell a story,— 
tell it perhaps better in fifty pages 
than in five hundred, but still tell it. 
And though there be more and more 
every year who do tell stories, yet I 
am not so sure that there are so very 
many who can tell them. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 





THE SOLDIER OF THE 

THERE is perhaps no more astonish- 
ing phenomenon in human history 
than the utter decay, before and dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, of the art of 
war. It is easy to conceive of the 
decline of other arts: men can sur- 
vive without poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, music; they can even exist 
(though the struggle is distressing) 
without cookery ; but without fight- 
ing they cannot live. Yet nothing 


is more certain than that the art of 
war, having been brought to an amaz- 
ing pitch of perfection, sickened, de- 
clined, and died, midway in the course 
of whole centuries of warfare. 

There is no occasion here to discuss 
the birthplace of the military art,— 


whether it was China or Persia, 
Assyria or Egypt. For our present 
purpose it must suffice that it was 
the Greeks who first raised war to the 
dignity of an art, who formulated 
principles of drill and maneuvre which 
are not yet extinct, and who have 
left us the earliest treatise thereon. 
Where those principles found their 
birth is again doubtful. Sparta con- 
fronts us as a State organised on an 
essentially military basis; Athens, 
through Xenophon its most many- 
sided man, presents us with our first 
drill-book. The art, still in an ado- 
lescent state, is suddenly adopted and 
cherished into a vigorous maturity 
by a father and a son, the Frederick 
William and Frederick the Great 
of the old world. Greece planted, 
Philip of Macedon watered, and Alex- 
ander reaped the increase. The last 
of the three, gathering into his mighty 
hand all threads of manceuvre, tactics, 
and organisation, created by his genius 
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a fighting machine that conquered the 
world. 

Then came the Romans, by nature 
a great administrative rather than a 
great military nation. None the less 
they caught up the art and developed 
it after their own kind, not by mere 
slavish imitation, but by original 
thought and common sense, improving 
it and adapting it to the genius of 
their race. And they not only con- 
quered the world, but governed it. 
For it seems to be the peculiar faculty 
of races that possess the gift of ad- 
ministration to strike out an original 
line in the art of war, to outdo by 
some occult instinct their artistic 
neighbours in the business of fighting, 
and to wrest from them the prize of 
every ambitious nation, the prize 
namely of empire. No one can com- 
pare Roman literature with that of 
Greece; no one can doubt that, of 
a Greek and Roman treatise on 
the art of war, the Greek would 
be the better; and yet the Roman 
is the better soldier. So, too, no 
one could presume to set English 
military thought alongside that of 
France ; and yet somehow the English- 
man seems to be the better fighting 
man. The Roman legionary is a 
personage of remarkable interest. He 
is indeed the first soldier whom we 
seem to recognise as such; a disci- 
plined man of the highest training, 
with pride in himself, confidence in 
his leaders, and considerable esprit de 
corps; in fact a warrior whom the 
modern soldier can take to his heart. 
There were legions and legions, of 
course, as in modern armies there are 
regiments and regiments ; some indeed 
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like the famous Tenth, enjoyed even 
a nickname, “The Larks (Alauda).” 
The men, if we are to believe Vegetius, 
suffering from the same weaknesses, 
could be raised by the same means 
to the same excellence as the vete- 
rans of the Peninsula War. As 
to the lighter moods of the Roman 
legionary, are they not immortalised 
in the name of a Roman Emperor ? 
Tacitus tells us how Germanicus, al- 
ways a popular general, having had a 
son born to him in the camp, dressed 
the lad like a little soldier, complete 
even to his boots (ca/iga), in the hope 
of pleasing his men. The men of 
course made a pet of him and called 
him Caligula or Little Boots ; and it 
is by his camp nickname of Little 
Boots that Claudius son of Germani- 
cus lives in history to this day. It is 
a curious example of the persistence 
in the nature of fighting men. Coch- 
rane’s rough Chilian sailors dressed up 
his five-year old son as a tiny mid- 
shipman, and made a pet of him in 
exactly the same way. 

And yet in spite of the perfection 
of the Roman system, of the prestige 
of the Roman army, of the greatness 
of the Roman name, the art of war 
perished. Discipline became impaired, 
and therewith the whole fabric began 
to fall. The world, it seems, was 
sick of military discipline. Men 
were ready enough to fight, but 
not according to rule and order. 
So things went on from bad to 
worse until with the death of Char- 
lemagne the art of war seems finally 
to have died out. Then in due 
course came the days when the man 
who was rich enough to keep a horse 
and to cover himself with defensive 
armour could ride rough-shod over 
the poor man afoot; and with the 
decay of discipline the foot-soldier, 
despite the memory of the Sacred 
Band, the Macedonian Phalanx, and 
the Roman Legion, disappeared from 
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off the face of Europe. It was not, 
seemingly, that men knew no better ; 
we find our own Henry the Second, 
for instance, studying the precepts of 
Vegetius ; but that they were power- 
less to restore the old order. And so, 
with the greater part of Europe organ- 
ised on a military footing, there was no 
such thing as an army. The nearest 
approach to a trained force were the 
gangs of adventurers who fought for 
hire and were in reality no better 
than brigands. These companies of 
Free-Booters were made up of the 
sweepings of all nations, of such men, 
in fact, as now take refuge in Suez, in 
Panama, and in the newest gold-field ; 
and the taint wherewith they infected 
the military character still hangs about 
the armies of to-day. 

At last for the art of war, as for all 
other arts, there came in the middle 
of the fourteenth century the time of 
renascence. Two battles won by two 
small nations within seven years of 
each other disclosed the fact that in- 
fantry was .recovering itself; the 
battle of Laupen in 1339, and the 
battle of Crecy in 1346. The prowess 
of the Swiss infantry is generally dated 
back to Morgarten (1315) or forward 
to Sempach (1386); but in reality it 
can be traced to a generation or two, 
some say a century and a half, before 
the former action. Be that as it may, 
Morgarten first announced the fame 
of the Swiss to Europe: Sempach 
raised it still higher; and finally the 
three terrible defeats of Charles the 
Bold at Granson, Morat, and Nancy 
(1476—77) established it for ever. 

From that time the Swiss became 
the model of Europe. The German 
Landsknechts adopted their weapons 
and tactics, and even for a time their 
name, while crafty little Louis the 
Eleventh took six thousand of them 
into his pay and set them to teach 
his Frenchmen their work. For all 
Europe required to learn true soldier- 
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ship, to obey orders and above all to 
preserve formation, which had been 
the secret of the Swiss victories.! 
Before the fifteenth century was past 
came Charles the Eighth’s celebrated 
expedition to Italy, and his entry into 
Rome, wherein the carriage and order 
of his Swiss mercenaries was the 
amazement of all beholders. It was 
the French interference with Italian 
affairs that spread the new discipline 
abroad, for among the opponents of 
the most Christian King was a man 
of genius, the general of Ferdinand of 
Aragon, Gonsalvo of Cordova, known 
over all Europe as the Great Captain. 
He, when the campaign was ended in 
1498, took the remodelling of the 
Spanish forces in hand, and laid the 
foundation of the famous tercios that 
were soon to supplant the Swiss com- 
panies as the pattern for European 
infantry. It was in the Spanish 
tongue that the pike was first named 
the “ Queen of all weapons.” 

Nor were the quick-witted Italians 
less swift to learn the lesson. In the 
year 1515, the very year wherein the 
French overthrew the dreaded Swiss, 
their revolted allies, at the battle of 
Marignan, Machiavelli produced his 
treatise on the Art of War, and re- 
corded his opinion that the Mace- 
donian Phalanx was just such a body 
as the Swiss battalion, whose whole 
force lay in its pikes. From which 
saying (at least so we conclude, for 
we can find no other authority), it 
has been asserted times without 
number that the Swiss based their 
tactics and organisation on classical 
models. But this is by no means the 
whole secret of the Swiss success. 
The battalions sent forth from the 
cantons were composed of men volun- 
tarily enlisted, not of the dregs of the 
population impressed into the service 


1 « Tegitime militare, imperium pati et im- 
primis ordines observare.” Pirckheimer, DE 
BELLO HELVETICO. 
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as were most of the armies of Europe. 
The Swiss foot-men were superb 
material, and they were to some 
extent disciplined. ‘What part of 
Roman discipline [asked Machiavelli] 
can be introduced into armies made 
up of such a medley of wickedness as 
those of all countries except Switzer 
land?” Evidently Europe was awaken- 
ing to the value of discipline, and to 
contempt of the lawless mercenary 
bands which had for so long mono- 
polised the business of war. 

And what was England doing all 
the while ? Good, easy unteachable 
island, she had won her battle of 
Agincourt in 1415, as she had won 
Crecy and Poitiers half a century 
earlier, by the skill of her archers ; 
and she was firmly convinced that 
her existing military system could 
not, except perhaps by greater en- 
couragement of archery, be improved 
upon in any respect. Not that a 
race so fond of fighting for its own 
sake had held itself aloof from the 
wars of its neighbours on the Conti- 
nent. It is an Englishman, Hawk- 
wood, whom Hallam selects as the 
first great general of modern warfare ; 
and Hawkwood died within eight 
years of Sempach. A century later 
too we find large bodies of English 
sharing the defeat of Charles the 
Bold by the Swiss at Morat, and a 
single brilliant young English noble- 
man, Lord Rivers, astonishing even the 
Spaniards by his prowess against the 
Moors in Granada. But it was little, 
apparently, that the English learned 
from abroad or indeed from their own 
Wars of the Roses until quite late in 
the sixteenth century. Their military 
creed was summed up in @ single 
article, We believe in Archery; and 
if any one doubted it they could point 
to the judgment of Philip de Comines, 
that the English are “ the best shot in 
the world.” But they did not take 
to heart another criticism of the same 
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author: ‘“ There is no nation so 
ignorant and rude as the Englishmen 
at their first landing in France, 
though in a short space they become 
excellent soldiers, hardy and wise . . 

they are utterly unacquainted with 
our French warfare until they be 
trained therein.” For the English 
were ever a casual, hap-hazard people, 
content to learn the business of fight- 
ing in the course of the campaign. 
When King Henry the Eighth ascend- 
ed the throne his ruling idea seems to 
have been the encouragement of 
archery ; and hence came statutes for 
enforcing on the whole male popula- 
tion constant practice with the bow 
(1512), and for the prohibition of the 
weapon to all aliens without the 
King’s license (1542). Hence came 
likewise the incorporation of the 
Artillery Company in 1537. For 
Henry himse!f was proud of the 
national weapon, and had shown him- 
self at the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold to be marvellously stout and 
expert in its practice. And yet when 
the sixteenth century was fairly opened 
French writers began to speak disre- 
spectfully of the English archers, not 
because those archers had failed to 
defeat their old enemies, but because 
they had not met them in the open 
field. At the siege of Therouanne 
(1513), for instance, the French 
cavalry attacked an English victuall- 
ing-train escorted by archers only, but 
were beaten off with heavy loss; for the 
nimble English entrenched themselves 
behind their waggons (laagered them- 
selves in fact, for the tactics of the 
Boers are no new thing), and poured 
in a most deadly and destructive 
fire. And so, says Fleuranges in a 
patronising way, “The English are 
good men and fight well when parked 
in a strong position; otherwise I 
make no great account of them.” 
But not even the sneer at the infantry 
that could only fight behind entrench- 
ments could rouse the old-fashioned 
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English ; and when Henry crossed to 
Boulogne in 1544, his statutes and 
ordinances of war condescended to few 
details of equipment besides the bows 
and arrows. And yet abroad pike 
and arquebuse had been in full use for 
a great many years; nay, even the 
musket was two decades old, while 
we in England clung passionately to 
our bows and bills. Let us however 
note one small point before quitting 
the French campaign of 1544. The 
English forces were distinguished at 
large by the badge of St. George's 
cross ; but one body at least was clad 
in blue coats garded with red, and in 
hose with the right leg red and the left 
blue with a red stripe; and finally 
the King’s livery was of red garded 
with yellow. So here is the historic 
scarlet fairly in the field in 1544. 

At last after the accession of 
Elizabeth the country began to wake 
up, the city of London as usual setting 
the example. The peace of Chateau 
Cambresis had been signed in April, 
1559, and in July the ambassadors of 
the Emperor and of the French King 
were invited by the Queen to Green- 
wich to witness a review of the citizens 
of London. Fourteen hundred men, 
says Stow, were on parade, of whom 
eight hundred were pikemen, all in fine 
corselets, four hundred arquebusiers in 
shirts of mail with morions, and two 
hundred halberdiers in “ Almain 
rivets.”! They had six ensigns, all 
clad in “jerkins of white Bruges 
satin, cut and lined with black sarce- 
net, with caps, hosen, and scarves ac- 
cording”; and, led by their drums 
and fifes, they made, as we may well 
believe, a goodly show. In the very 
next year there appeared an English 
translation of Machiavelli's ArT oF 
War, made by William Whitehorn, 
which is, so far as we can gather, the 
earliest drill-book delivered to the 
people in the vulgar tongue. 


1 Probably armour made flexible by means 
of rivets, and imported from Germany. 
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From this year therefore we may 
date the new birth of the art of war 
in England. From the first lesson- 
book to the first school is but a step, 
and in 1568 that school was opened by 
the revolt of the Netherlands against 
Spain. With the making of the 
British soldier under the princes of 
the house of Nassau in the seventy 
years, 1572—1642, we hope to say 
something in a future paper, but 
for the present we shall confine our- 
selves chiefly to his development 
within England itself. Suffice it that 
the first English troops that went 
forth to fight the Dutch battles were 
five hundred men who landed at 
Flushing in June, 1572, under the 
command of Captain Thomas Morgan, 
and that it was not until several 
months had passed that they deserved 
to be called efficient. Meanwhile, 
however, the volunteer movement 
under dread of Spanish aggression was 
advancing vigorously in London. In 
March, 1573, acting on orders from 
the Queen, the citizens chose out a 
select force of three thousand men, 
and boldly equipped them according 
to the latest notions as “pikes and 
shot” discarding the old-fashioned 
halberds as out of date. To com- 
mand them, as Stow tells us, 
“Divers valiant captains were ap- 
pointed, who, to train them up in 
warlike feats, mustered them thrice 
every week, sometimes in the Artillery- 
Yard teaching the gunners (caliver- 
men) to handle their pieces, some- 
times at the Mile’s End and in St. 
George’s Field teaching them to 
skirmish.” The Mile’s End was a 
famous drill-ground in Elizabeth’s 
days and no doubt attracted many 
spectators, William Shakespeare among 
others, to see the officers “instruct in 
the doubling of files.”1 Alas that 
the next news from the Mile’s End 
should be of a fatal accident! One of 
the caliver-men unhappily left his 

2 Att’s WELL THAT EnDs WELL, iv. 3. 
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scouring-stick in the barrel and shot 
it into the side of one of his comrades, 
whereof the said comrade died ; so 
that there was nothing for it but for 
the whole of the caliver-men to follow 
the corpse to St. Paul’s Churchyard 
and shoot off their pieces over his 
grave, which they duly did, no doubt 
with extraordinary enjoyment to 
themselves. Conceive the march of 
such a novel procession, the female 
heads at the windows, the rush of 
gaping urchins, the criticism of the 
’prentice boys, and above all the im- 
portant, self-conscious bearing of the 
volunteers themselves,—this man’s 
morion down over his ears, that man’s 
tilted to the back of his head, all 
striving to appear as though they pre- 
ferred an iron head-dress to any other, 
and all squinting from underneath it 
to make sure that they were properly 
admired. The nature of the British 
volunteer has altered little in three 
hundred years. 

Throughout the decades 1570-90 
the plot thickened continually across 
the North Sea to the eastward, 
where the English soldiers were 
steadily learning, though not without 
many a shrewd blow, the skill that 
was to give them the empire of the 
world. On the western side, too, 
across St. George’s Channel, there was 
trouble with an insurgent Desmond 
and rebellious Irish from 1579 to 
1583 ; a campaign which swallowed 
up an enormous number of men for 
one thing, and for another, curiously 
enough, brings us for the first time 
face to face with a new uniform. For 
we find, in 1582, a request that the 
men may be furnished with coats “ of 
a dark and sad colour, as russet and 
such like, and not of so light a colour 
as blue and red which heretofore 
hath commonly been used.”! Evidently 
it was dangerous to make the English 
soldier too conspicuous to the Irish 
kernes ; and hence, three centuries ago, 

1 Cal. S. P. Dom. CXLIX, 6. 
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the dethronement of the scarlet in 
favour of khaki. In 1584 the assas- 
sination of William of Orange fairly 
frightened Elizabeth into active sup- 
port of the Dutch insurgents ; and not 
volunteers only, but troops paid, 
though with some reluctance, out of 
Queen Elizabeth’s purse, were dis- 
patched to the Netherlands to aid in 
overthrowing the tyranny of Spain. 
These last were raised by the simple 
process of impressment, clothed in red 
coats and without more ado declared 
to be soldiers, which in due time, but 
by no means immediately, they proved 
themselves to be. Great captains went 
with them, Roger Williams, John 
Norris, Francis Vere, and other for- 
gotten worthies, the fathers of the 
modern British army ; and as comman- 
der-in-chief Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
the first true friend of the British 
private. Meanwhile the London volun- 
teers drilled assiduously at home, and 
two years later had an opportunity of 
turning out for their favourite pageant, 
a military funeral. For in 1587 the 
corpse of Philip Sidney was brought 
home, and having been duly escorted 
through the streets with pikes and 
ensigns trailed, was left after two 
farewell volleys, a solecism which 
shows the English ignorance of mili- 
tary propriety, to rest in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard.' 

Next year came the supreme danger 
of the Spanish Armada. Many men 
were recalled from Holland, and 
Leicester himself, with John Norris 
for his lieutenant-general, came back 
to command the entrenched camp at 
Tilbury. “It was pleasant” says 
Stow, “to behold the soldiers as they 
marched thither, their cheerful coun- 
tenances, courageous words and ges- 
tures, leaping and dancing.” What 


1 The three volleys fired over a soldier's 
grave stand for the three Persons of the 
Trinity. The ceremony is at least as old as 
the fifteenth century. 


an army, leaping and dancing into 
camp on alarm of invasion! But such 
behaviour was not long to pass with- 
out criticism, for the English were 
beginning to learn something of 
soldiering. Between the years 1587 
and 1600 there burst upon the country 
a perfect deluge of military pamphlets 
from the pens of men who had served 
with the famous armies of foreign na- 
tions. One of the first of these is Tur 
Paruway To Minitary Discrpine, by 
Barnaby Rich, Soldier (1587), wherein 
there appears a new word lately bor- 
owed from Italy, fanteri, or what we 
now call infantry. A year or two 
later there appeared a posthumous 
work on Tue Art oF War by William 
Garrard, gentleman, ‘“ who served the 
King of Spain in his wars fourteen 
years, and died in 1587.” A very 
fierce critic is Mr. William Garrard, 
remorseless in condemning the back- 
wardness of military England. Arch- 
ers, he boldly says (anticipating Cap- 
tain Dalgetty by some sixty years) are 
obsolete, and the halberd nearly as old- 
fashioned asthe bow. There are really 
but two weapons, for the tall man the 
pike, for the little nimble man _ the 
“piece,” that is, the arquebuse. And 
of all pieces those made at Milan are 
the best, though the English pieces 
(always excepting those that are made 
by a commercial nation for common 
sale) approach very near to them. But 
when we turn from the weapon to the 
equipment, the English are sadly behind 
the times. All other nations use flasks 
and metal cartridges wherein to carry 
their powder, but the careless English 
actually use their pockets; which 
practice, adds the indignant Garrard, 
“in respect of the danger of the sparks 
of their match, the uncertain charge, 
the expense and spoil of powder, and 
the discommodity of wet, I account 
more apt for the show of a triumph 
and wanton skirmish before ladies and 
gentlewomen.” How can so casual an 
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arquebusier hope to attain the desir- 
able consummation of “a _ violent, 
speedy and thundering discharge” ? 
The pikemen again are all wrong it 
is right that they should carry; a 
poniard for close combat, but not 
“monstrous daggers like a cutler’s 
shop,” as is the habit of the English. 
The dress, to take another blemish, is 
greatly to be reprehended. The colour 
of clothes is no great matter, so the 
garments be profitable and commodi- 
ous; red, murrey, tawny, and scarlet 
make a gallant show in the field, and 
should be worn in honour of the mili- 
tary profession. But nothing can be 
worse than “ our great bolstered and 
bombasted hose,” which have lately 
come into fashion, and do lamentably 
hinder the disposition of a man’s limbs. 
If we want models, let us take the 
Spaniards and the Swiss, who have 
made a good choice of weapons and 
know how to use them; and if we 
want to know how a soldier should 
appear we may read as follows. “ Let 
the pikeman march with a good 
grace, holding up his head gallantly, 
his pace full of gravity and state, 
and such as is fit for his person [no 
leaping and dancing] and let his 
body be straight and as much up- 
right as possible; and that which 
most important is that they have 
always their eyesupon theircompanions 
which are in rank with them and before 
them, going just one with another, and 
keeping perfect distance without com- 
mitting error in the least pace or 
step; and every pace and motion 
with one accord and consent they 
ought to make at one instant of time. 
And in this sort all the ranks ought 
to go sometimes softly, sometimes fast, 
according to the stroke of the drum. 
. . . So shall they go just and even 
with a gallant stately and sumptuous 
pace; for by doing so they shall 
be esteemed, honoured and com- 
mended of the lookers-on, who shall 
No. 429.—voL. LXxtl. 
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take wonderful delight to behold 
them.” 

With this touching appeal to the 
soldier’s vanity, we take leave of Mr. 
Garrard, for we have still many other 
writers to deal with. Of course there 
were not wanting champions for the 
bows and bills that had won so many 
victories for England; and of these 
perhaps the foremost was Sir John 
Smyth, Knight, who boldly undertook 
to prove that the archer was a far 
more formidable fighter than the 
arquebusier, and the arrow a more 
deadly missile than the bullet. This 
Sir John is a great drill-sergeant 
and not a little of a pedant. He 
enters into endless detail of dress and 
posture, condemns steel caps in fav- 
our of “new and gallant-fashioned 
morions ” for the archers, would dress 
pikemen in burgonets tied with a red 
searf under their chins, and like 
Garrard has his fling at the bom- 
basted hose or, as he calls them, grey- 
gescoes (perhaps galligaskins). It is 
a melancholy comment on this con- 
troversy that at one moment the un- 
happy troops in the Low Countries 
were left without any hose at all. 
“Tt is a great shame to see how they 
go,” wrote Leicester,“ and it kills their 
hearts to show themselves among 
men”; which is not surprising, con- 
sidering that the poor fellows were 
not Highlanders. But on one point 
Sir John Smyth’s conservatism guided 
him aright ; he was zealous for main- 
taining the lance as against the pis- 
tol, shock-action against firearms in 
the attack of cavalry. This was a 
subject on which opinions differed 
very bitterly just at that time, for 
the German Reiters, taking a leaf out 
of the book of the Swiss, had met the 
headlong men-at-arms of France with 
deep columns of mounted men armed 
with pistols, and at St. Quentin had 
utterly overthrown them. The lesson 
sank deep into the heart of a sad Puri- 
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tan Frenchman, Frangois de la Noue, 
who in a book of Mitrrary DiscoursEs, 
gave his verdict for the pistol. It 
is remarkable that this book, pub- 
lished in French in 1587, was trans- 
lated into English in the very same 
year. But De la Noue, or, as he was 
called Bras-de-Fer, from the iron con- 
trivance which he wore in lieu of a 
lost arm, was no ordinary soldier. 
He had noted the steady deteriora- 
tion of the French army during the 
civil wars,,and had come to the con- 
clusion that no good work could be 
done with bad and ill-disciplined men 
unless they were massed together in 
dense columns. In that formation 
they might stand ; in the single line, 
or haie of the old French chivalry, 
they would only break and gallop 
away. The change came, as De la 
Noue had foreseen that it must come, 
and it vitiated the action of cavalry 
for nearly a century. But it was not 
wrought without a struggle. Men- 
doza, a Spanish military writer whose 
book was translated by Sir Edward 
Hoby in 1597, implores his sovereign 
“by no manner of means to permit 
his horse to give up lances.” Sir 
Roger Williams, trained in the school 
of Spain, waxes positively eloquent 
on the subject: “The charge of the 
lancers is terrible and resolute . . . 
but seldom or ever will you find pis- 
toliers charge or enter a squadron on 
the spurs like the lancers, but softly 
on a trot or soft pace.” Italians and 
French also loathed the new order 
for cavalry, but they were obliged to 
submit to the fashion ; and so in due 
time were the English, though, of 
course, they were behind the rest. 
These foreign books and the com- 
mentaries thereupon naturally brought 
wita them a number of foreign words; 
for the use of strange terms of course 
stamped a military writer with a cer- 
tain importance. Old soldiers fresh 
from the wars in Italy or Spain 
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thought it beneath their dignity to 
speak of an Ensign or Ancient, but 
must needs call him by the Spanish 
name Alferez. So too young soldiers 
could not be described as such, but 
must be called besonios ; and military 
men could not stop at the end of the 
march, but must “ make alto” ; none 
of which little weaknesses escaped 
the observant eye of William Shake- 
speare. If there be a word which 
shows our want of originality in mili- 
tary matters, it is that same word 
“Halt,” for it is really none other 
than our native “ Hold.” But ready 
as the English were to naturalise 
foreign words, they were by no means 
so willing to adopt new ways. It 
was vain to commend the superiority 
of the Spanish system or of any other 
system ; the English would not move. 
It was useless for Sir John Smyth to 
say that there was grave disorder and 
deformity of apparel among the troops 
at Tilbury, and that most of them 
wore their armour “very uncomely ” ; 
it was hopeless to hint that the shire 
organisation of the forces was very 
imperfect, and their equipment miser- 
able ; it was of no profit to set forth 
the merits of the Hungarian Light 
Horsemen, called Ussarons. No one 
would listen: the old order had 
served very well so far ; and had not 
the English always their bows and 
bills ? 

At: last the reformers grew desper- 
ate. An impetuous soldier named 
Barret in 1598 published a dialogue 
between a Captain and a Gentleman, 
wherein he summed up the position 
very neatly. ‘Our ancestors,” says 
the Gentleman, “won many battles 
with bows, black bills, and jacks.” 
“ Sir,” answers the Captain, “‘ the wars 
are much altered since the fiery 
weapons first came up, the cannon, 
the musket, the caliver and the pistol. 

Such as have followed the wars 
are despised almost of every man, 
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until a very pinch of need doth come.” 
3ut a very pinch of need did not come 
for forty years; and prejudiced 
Britons continued to vaunt the bow 
and suggest improvements therein up 
to the time of our own civil war. 
So the English perforce learned their 
soldiering abroad. Officers like Roger 
Williams and Colonel Morgan’s en- 
sign, Rowland Yorke, after fighting 
the Spaniards for a short time in the 
Low Countries took service under 
them for a campaign or two so as to 
learn their business, and then returned 
to fight against them once more. As 
to the men, they did not willingly go 
to the wars, and there was therefore 
nothing for it but to follow our national 
system, empty the gaols, and send 
round the press-gang. The number of 
men impressed in the course of the 
Dutch war was extraordinary. Thus 
on Good Friday, April 9th, 1596, the 
Lord Mayor was suddenly called away 
from the afternoon sermon at Paul’s 
Cross and told to impress a thousand 
men to serve against the Spaniards at 
Calais. By eight o’clock in the even- 
ing the press was complete ; but on 
the following day the whole thousand 
were discharged. On the next day, 
however, the Mayor at about ten 
o'clock in the morning received a 
further order to impress the same 
number. It was Easter Sunday and 
every man was in his parish church 
to receive the Communion, so that the 
plan of operations was simple. The 
officials simply closed the church- 
doors, took out the men that they 
wanted, and by noon were able to 
report that her Majesty’s command 
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had been executed. When occasion 
was less urgent the opportunity was 
seized to “disburthen the prisons of 
thieves, rob the taverns and alehouses 
of tosspots, and scour both town and 
country of rogues and vagabonds.” 
It may be supposed that the recruits 
sent over to Holland were not very 
promising material, nor conspicuous 
for good behaviour ; but they suffered 
hardly enough. They were cheated 
by the States General and swindled 
by their officers ; they were left with- 
out hose and, what was less scandalous 
but more cruel, without pay and with- 
out food. They died by thousands, 
and if they managed to struggle back 
to England were left weakened by 
sickness or crippled by wounds to beg 
their bread in the streets. They im- 
portuned even Queen Elizabeth her- 
self, who lost all pleasure in going 
abroad at the sight of these miserable 
creatures, and all patience at the 
remissness of her subjects in enforcing 
the new Act of Parliament for return- 
ing such vagabonds to their native 
parishes. It was not a pleasant ap- 
prenticeship for the British soldier in 
the beginning ; but he fought his way 
out of these as out of so many diffi- 
culties with patience, and in due time 
established his reputation not only in 
Holland but in Europe under Maurice 
of Nassau and Gustavus of Sweden. 
And the first-fruits of this rude seed- 
time were the Royal Scots and the 
Buffs, or, to call them by the honour- 
able numbers so ruthlessly torn from 
them within our own day, the First 
and the Third regiments of the British 
Infantry of the Line. 
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Wuen we were boys, the first 
magpie’s nest that we found came 
upon us as a great surprise. We 
did not discover it until it was fully 
grown and had eggs in it. A fully 
grown niagpie’s nest is a large ob- 
ject, and the fir-tree in which it was 
built was not a particularly big or 
bushy one. The truth is that the 
magpie did not advertise its nest in 
the way that so many birds did for 
us. The wood-pigeon would sit and 
coo ; the blackbird would flit restlessly 
about and chuckle when we came 
within the neighbourhood of its home ; 
most of the birds would show un- 
easiness in one form or another and 
so betray themselves. But the mag- 
pies,—we saw afterwards how they 
managed. When they left the nest, 
or came back to it, they flew right far 
away, or straight in as the case might 
be. There was no flitting about with 
them on the branches beside the nest. 
Even when they were building they 
must have brought the materials from 
some little distance, so that we should 
not see them collecting the sticks. 
We could scarcely believe our eyes 
when the sight of the great structure 
met them first. There, inside the 
thorny dome, were six beautiful eggs, 
lying on the firm, clean, mud lining. 
We took one only. Joe did not 
really care for eggs; he only strung 
them and hung them, till they were 
broken, over the china shepherdess 
on the coachman’s mantel-piece ; he 
had no real collection. One, he said, 
was enough for us; he had other 
views with regard to the prospective 
magpies which the eggs represented. 
It appeared that there was a certain 


demand among his friends and _ re- 
lations for young magpies, and for 
them he would take all but one. 
That one, however, we were to be 
allowed to pick out of them all; 
moreover, had we not already got the 
egg? The egg in the present,—the 
bird in the hand, so to speak,—was 
our real comfort and support under 
the trial of this rather unequal 
division. A boy will always look at 
the present good ; how fat one could 
grow out of trading with boys, if 
only they ever had anything more 
valuable than a slate-pencil to ex- 
change with you! 

The magpies were safely hatched, 
and grew in wisdom and wickedness 
as nothing not of the corvine race 
will ever do. After all we left the 
parents one »youngling, not so much 
out of mercy as because it was a very 
weakly bird and we were doubtful of 
being able to bring it up. We took 
a certain artistic pride in bringing 
our young birds up; a failure humil- 
iated us; a vigorous adult was a 
glory to us, whereby we advertised 
ourselves as proudly as a “ Crammer ” 
advertises himself by the boys he has 
passed into Sandhurst. So we rejected 
the one young magpie as a probable 
failure, and left him to be brought up 
at home. Our entreaties moved the 
butler to give us an old packing-case. 
Joe had obtained from the village 
carpenter some wire-netting on credit ; 
the security given being a promise 
that when the magpies were three 
weeks from the nest the carpenter 
should have second choice of them. 
The wire-netting, for which Joe had 
thus mortgaged our second-best mag- 
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pie, he cunningly nailed across one 
side of the packing-case, and the 
magpie’s cage was ready. They did 
marvellously well. Their mouths were 
always gaping ready to receive the 
balls of moist oatmeal which we de- 
lighted in thrusting down them. 
They knew no fear. On fine days 
we would take their cage out and set 
it in the sun awhile, careful to leave 
them one shaded corner. After a time 
they grew to attract the favourable 
notice of the under-gardener. He drove 
two strong iron stays, for us, into a 
wall of the “ cow-linhay,” and thither 
the young magpies were transported 
after a week’s languishing in the less 
distinguished obscurity of the wood- 
house. Really it was a great step up 
in life for the magpies ; for the cow- 
linhay was just on your left as you 
came into the stable-yard, so that any 
visitors to the stables must almost 
of necessity see them. Here they 
became objects of general interest ; 
of interest even to some of those in 
high authority who were so ignorant 
as to hold absurd and immoral 
heresies, based on the nursery-rhyme, 
about the conjugal relations of robins 
and wrens. The magpies, in fact, in- 
augurated a new era, an era in which 
it did not appear so absolutely neces- 
sary that all boyhood’s pursuits should 
be conducted with secrecy. They 
revealed the astonishing fact that 
grown up people could take, or at 
least affect, some sort of interest in 
the things which are the important 
factors of a boy’s life. To realise this 
was an enormous step. There were 
certain things, many things, yet, which 
it was advisable to do in secret ; that 
we soon discovered. 

It was about a year later than this 
affair with the magpies that Joe 
invented (to us, at least, it was an 
invention,) a new scheme for catching 
birds. From the village he brought a 
small spring-trap which the black- 
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smith’s assistant had given him, by 
way of setting a seal on the peace 
which had succeeded some ill-feeling 
caused by a certain matter of young 
wood-pigeons. It was exactly similar 
to the common spring rat-traps, only 
smaller. ‘ We will till it,” said Joe (¢ill 
was his local word for set)—“ We will 
till it out at the back.” This meant 
behind the stables. The phrase indi- 
cated all that delightful area which 
comprised the pigs’ place, the rick, 
and the butt-linhay. We should 
dearly have liked to have set the trap 
in the pigs’ place itself; that would 
have been the spot most likely for a 
catch ; but we feared the inquisi- 
tive nature of the pigs who would 
always set to work grouting in any 
spot on which a man had lately been 
busy. They would surely disturb our 
gin. Then it would spring up, its 
teeth would catch them by the snout, 
would scarify that snout, and so bring 
down on us the wrath of the under- 
gardener (their caretaker), who at 
present was our valuable ally. “We 
must till it just outside the pigs’ 
place,” Joe said. He added that to 
till it attractively we needed corn. 
This meant that we were to ask the 
coachman to give us some. We 
waited about in the harness-room, 
where the corn-chest was kept, until 
one o'clock, the hour at which the 
horses were fed; for we were wise 
enough to know that we were more 
likely to find favour, and a handful of 
oats, if we came when the chest was 
open than if we came when the 
coachman, to oblige us, would have to 
go to his coat and get his keys and 
then take us to the chest. We recog- 
nised that there was a season for the 
giving of oats and a season for their 
withholding. 

We had often begged oats for bait- 
ing figure-of-four traps and for strew- 
ing under sieves held off the ground 
by a stick which we, keeping keen 
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watch, pulled away by a string so 
soon as a bird was rash enough to 
get beneath the sieve. Some boys, it 
is to be supposed, catch birds with 
figure-of-four traps, for we still see 
them described at great length in 
boys’ books as deadly engines for the 
capture of the small bird. Certainly, 
however, we never caught any so, 
though it was not for want of trying, 
and though we decline to believe for 
a moment that we were extraordin- 
arily unskilful. With the other plan, 
however, we did have some success, 
especially in the hard weather. Very 
vivid in our recollection is one great 
day when the snow had lain several 
inches deep for some forty-eight hours. 
We cleared a little circle; and that 
of itself is an attraction sufficient to 
tempt the birds to come and visit it. 
Further, we strewed this circle with 
oats and scraps and bread-crumbs. 
Then, fixing up a sieve on a stick over 
the most succulent portions, we led 
the string attached to thisstick through 
the gaping hinge-join of the door of 
one of those low buildings which 
helped to divide the stable-yard from 
the pigs’ place. It was a poky little 
place, sometimes used for fattening a 
pig, sometimes the tenement of a calf, 
at present without inhabitants. Here, 
watching keenly the whole day long 
(for it was Christmas time and there 
were no lessons) we caught no fewer 
than three blackbirds; two cocks, 
with magnificent orange bills and 
glossy jet-black plumage, and one 
rusty hen. We also caught a blue- 
tit ; but so elated were we by the 
triumphs of that glorious day, that 
of the blue-tit we thought hardly 
anything, indulging ourselves in in- 
finitely grand visions of the quarry 
which the future was to provide us 
from that sieve. Unfortunately we 
had left out of our reckoning the fickle 
mild climate of our western county. 
By the morrow morning the white 
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covering was turned into a yellow 
slush, and not a bird would be tempted 
to approach our precious sieve. 

So this request for oats, for the 
tilling of our wonderful new engine, 
was no novelty, and we obtained a 
handful without much grumbling. 
After all, however, we did not till 
it very near the pigs’ place, but in 
the rubbish at the foot of the hay- 
rick. We dealt with the engine not 
without a wholesome fear lest it should 
spring off and catch our clumsy little 
fingers in its sharp iron teeth, having 
an exaggerated, yet wholesome, idea 
of the damage which its snap was 
likely to inflict. At length we got 
it tilled, and cunningly covered with 
rubbish and corn, and retired into 
the adjacent butt-linhay to await de- 
velopments. We had great hopes 
that we might thus have our revenge 
on the blackbird who loved to worry 
about among the débris and who had 
fled away so often, scotfree and laugh- 
ing at our expense. Tea-time, how- 
ever, arrived before the blackbird, and 
we had to go in without any satisfac- 
tion of our high-pulsing impatience. 

“There’s nothing there,” Joe as- 
sured us, as we ran out to the stables 
again after a very hurried meal. He 
had much trouble to persuade us not 
to go at once to look again; but at 
length convinced us that it was better 
policy to leave the scene of the snare 
untroubled. Before we went in for 
the night, he said, we would go to- 
gether and have another look. We 
went; and we can distinctly remem- 
ber, even now, the incredulity, growing 
to a glad certainty, with which we 
sighted something,—a _ bird,—there, 
where we had cunningly covered the 
trap. It lay still,—then flapped its 
wings vainly, tightly held by the 
feet,—then lay still again, awaiting 
us with anxious fearful eyes as we 
bent over and secured it. It was a 
yellow-hammer. With the intensest 
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interest we watched Joe press down 
the spring of the trap with one hand, 
while the other held the panting little 
bird, and release its legs from the 
cruel teeth. Alas, that it needs to 
be written, both legs were broken! 
But there was no sorrow or mercy in 
our pagan little hearts then, only a 
great joy at the speedy triumph of 
our latest scheme. 

“°Tisn’t no good keeping him,” Joe 
remarked with iron philosophy, refer- 
ring to the broken limbs, and by that 
he meant, as we well knew, keeping 
him alive ; it was with no notion of 
setting the bird free (in its crippled 
state no kindness, truly,) that he said 
the words. So the poor little yellow- 
hammer met with a mercifully quick 
death. We realised, however, suc- 
cessful as the gin had proved, that it 
was not altogether perfect. It was 


not our desire to kill or maim our 
captives; and this, not from any 


motive of mercy (a quality which does 
not seem to drop into the heart of a 
boy), but because our visions were 
always of keeping these birds as 
prisoners in cages. And once there, 
it was our constant effort and desire 
to make them as happy and prosper- 
ous as we could ; for after all we had 
fairly kindly, though utterly unreflect- 
ing, natures, when once the cruel 
hunting instinct had been satiated. 
Wherefore, after that first incom- 
plete triumph over the yellow-hammer, 
we bethought ourselves of schemes 
whereby, still using the sharp-toothed 
gin, we might save the captives’ limbs. 
We bound round the teeth of the gin 
with list, and thus saved many; though 
many still were broken, and some pulled 
out their legs and escaped, wiser birds. 
The scene of our greatest success with 
the steel trap was not behind the 
stables, but away down at the foot of 
the arable field beyond the lawn, where 
some fine beech trees had been spared 
at the expense of plough land and 
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pasture. They grew on the steep side 
of the bank bending quickly to the 
little stream, where a path led down 
to a pool formed by damming the 
stream, for the drinking-place of the 
cows. In the autumn the floor of 
this bank became russet red with the 
fallen beech leaves, and among the 
leaves were nuts of the beech, which 
were a particular delight to wood- 
pigeons and chaffinches. The wood- 
pigeon was too large game for our little 
trap to aspire to hold, but the finches 
were just what we could hope to catch, 
and, in fact, most often caught. The 
loose-strewn leaves of beech were an 
excellent cover for the gin, and often 
we captured, at the right season, two 
or three in the afternoon. Then 
came a sad day. <A footway led down 
either side of the arable field, and the 
easternmost footway led close beside 
the beech-strewn bank. On this evil 
day it happened that one of those in 
authority, passing along that footway, 
saw a bird fluttering in an unnatural 
manner among the beech-leaves, pro- 
ceeded to investigate, found there a 
noble cock-chaffinch held by the legs 
in the teeth of a steel trap,—and those 
legs, alas, broken, in spite of the list 
around the teeth! The chaffinch was 
released,—a cruel mercy: the trap 
was confiscated ; and later in the day 
Authority sat with some severity, but 
with many unanswerable charges of 
cruelty, on us who had set the trap, 
with strict injunctions that no such 
engines were to be used in the future. 
Authority was so far wise as to exact no 
promise, which would have been but 
to invite its breach ; but hereafter it 
was evident that the sympathy which 
it had seemed possible to win from 
Authority was not to be relied upon 
without reserve. It became evident 
that while sympathy could be won for 
some of the interests of boyhood, there 
were others which were entirely out- 
side its pale ; it became evident, more 
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concretely speaking, that it behoved us 
boys, in the future use of steel traps, 
to be secret and wary. 

We were not, however, altogether 
without conscience. We have now 
the most distinct memory (and the 
feeling of shame has not been alto- 
gether buried by the years that have 
intervened) of a certain young missel- 
thrush which we found in the long 
grass between the croquet-ground and 
the orchard, and brutally murdered 
with repeated shots of a large catapult, 
after it had been maimed by the first. 
Our nerves repeat for us even now the 
feeling of self-loathing with which we 
did this thing; though it is only an 
intellectual memory that remains to 
us of the fierce Berserk sort of delight 
that impelled us at the time to the 
murder. We knew no feeling of shame 
then, only a sense of glory, when we 
succeeded (as now began to happen, 
very occasionally,) in shooting at very 


close range a trusting hedge-sparrow. 
This was a really sportsmanlike enter- 
prise ; but the murder of that ungainly 
young missel-thrush is a disgrace which 


will haunt us all our lives. The bird 
was so big, although so young and 
helpless! It affected us, then, as the 
suffering of a horse affects us in adult 
life. 

A missel-thrush Joe called a ‘ home- 
screech.” The origin of the latter half 
of the name is apparent, derived, ob- 
viously, from the scolding screech with 
which this big, mottled thrush flies off 
when you scare it ; of the first half the 
significance is not so clear. Perhaps 
it may be because it scolds so vehem- 
ently when you intrude into the neigh- 
bourhood of its home ; perhaps, as the 
books tell you, it should explain itself 
by being spelt “ holm-screech.” The 
missel-thrush is a shy bird during the 
autumn and summer. We used seldom 
to see them in the lawn or fields ; but 
when the sacred nesting-time came a 
pair would nearly always breed in one 
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of the big elm-trees at the foot of the 
orchard. Theirs was about the only 
nest that we ever found in those over- 
grown hedge-elms ; and easy enough 
it was to find, for the birds had 
perched it most confidingly on a strong 
branch not far from the ground. It 
was remarkable for the greenness of 
its mossy coating, the builder taking 
none of the pains of the chaffinch and 
goldfinch in matching the lichen of 
its nest-walls with the lichen of the 
tree. 

Once only did we find a goldfinch’s 
nest. It was built in an apple-tree 
which stood outside the orchard and 
close beside the croquet-ground. How 
the apple-tree came there was a puzzle 
as profound as the presence in the 
orchard of the laurel-bush in which 
the thrush used to build. But there 
the tree stood, and late in the year 
brought forth abundance of rather tart 
but very juicy apples, extremely grate- 
ful in the hot weather to our young 
palates. It was an unkempt tree, 
with straggling lean arms ; and one of 
these, stretching out nearly to the 
gravelled drive, was the favourite 
head-quarters of a flycatcher, whence 
he would make his short sharp raids 
upon the circumambient insects, and 
then back again to sit very alert and 
upright on his perch. It was a con- 
stant humiliation to us that we never 
could find out where that flycatcher, 
who used the same station year after 
year, had his nest. It is possible that 
he may have been a misogynistic 
bachelor ; certainly his nest was no 
where in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of our house, and the only likely 
walls which we left unexamined 
seemed too far away forhim. In this 
apple-tree, then, we found the little 
gem of a goldfinch’s nest, more dainty 
almost, if indeed that were possible, 
than the chaffinch’s, and a much rarer 
prize to us. We held long and close 
debate over that nest ; whether it were 
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more politic to take the eggs, which 
could not escape us, or wait for the 
young ones to be hatched, and then 
cage them when they were sufficiently 
fledged. There was a degree of un- 
certainty about the latter prospect 
which more than counterbalanced the 
delightful vision of a cageful of young 
goldfinches. The nest would remain 
a prey to cats or boys, or any other 
kind of vermin, for weeks to come; 
the demand for goldfinches’ eggs was 
considerable, and we should be able 
to dispose of the remainder advantage- 
ously after we had taken a pair for 
our collection. In the end the gold- 
finch had to pay the penalty for his 
beauty and comparative rarity. We 
pursued a root-and-branch policy with 
him, taking all the eggs, and, at risk 
of dreadful reprimands if the offence 
should be discovered, cut down the 
slender bough - which bore the beauti- 
ful nest, and in return for an extra 
egg, which we gave up in sharing the 
spoil with Joe, were permitted :to add 
the branch to our collection of trophies. 
It was no wonder, after that, that the 
goldfinches forsook us ; never again in 
all the years did they make their 
nursery with us. We often saw them, 
in little flocks, perching now and again 
in the hedge-elms or on the thistle in 
quest of its seedling down,—saw them 
sometimes in families, the cock re- 
splendent, the hen in chastened re- 
semblance of his brilliance, the little 
fellows in tints which gave only a 
suggestion of like glories which were 
to be theirs; and these flocks and 
families we pursued and harassed with 
our catapults. But they never rested 
with us,—flitting on from tree to tree 
as incessant in movement as a family 
of long-tailed tits. 

Of these latter we also discovered 
a nest, a beautiful oblong dome of 
moss and lichen and the softest possible 
home within, as we could feel when 
we put an intrusive finger through 
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the tiny entrance. And how, in the 
name of fortune, the numerous family 
could have found room therein for the 
stowage of all the tails it puzzled us 
to imagine. 

After all, could any fairy-dwelling 
or fiction of the imagination be a 
greater wonder than that miracle of 
fact,—of feathers, of lichen, of horse- 
hair,—the long-tailed-tit’s nest, hung 
on the undergrowth of our wondrous 
wood? A more finished miracle 
of nest-building is scarcely to be 
named. Yet, much nearer home, in a 
solitary thick-growing shrub on the 
border of the croquet-ground, almost 
beneath the lean shade of that long 
bare arm of the apple-tree in which 
the goldfinches built, we found a 
greater marvel,—a nest of the gold- 
crested wren ; more wonderful, because 
more tiny; very wonderful indeed 
to us because we so rarely saw the 
parent bird. When we did see one 
it was generally in our beloved wood, 
pecking about in busy restless fashion, 
sometimes in a low-growing thicket, 
but oftener high up in the boughs of 
the fir-trees. Once we had killed one 
with a fortunate shot from our cata- 
pult, and his tiny skin, grotesquely 
stuffed and set up by our own little 
bungling fingers, was one of our most 
prized treasures. But the nest we 
discovered without any previous help 
from seeing the bird in its vicinity. 
Such a tiny creature might often have 
escaped even our notice ; but, such as 
it was, there the fairy cup of soft 
compactness lay, in the midst of the 
little close-growing shrub, and within 
it, as an intruding finger quickly dis- 
covered, five eggs the size of peas. 
Two of these eggs we stole forthwith, 
and one (as was no wonder, though a 
sore grief,) broke in the blowing. But 
after that, on each successive morning, 
we found yet another egg, until the 
total number reached but two short of 
a dozen, including those which we had 
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taken, and we felt justified in stealing 
a third, from among so many, to 
replace the gap made in our collection 
by our own clumsiness. 

We will mention now, for the en- 
lightenment of boys that are to be, 
the manner of arrangement of this 
collection; because we were vain 
enough to think that it was better 
than the common plan of bedding the 
eggs in compartments lined with 
cotton-wgol. By the favour and liber- 
ality of the Authorities, who extended 
their sympathy to this collection, we 
had made a cabinet in the likeness of 
a small chest of drawers. The drawers 
were of different depths toaccommodate 
eggs of different sizes, and the bottom 
of each drawer was of soft wood in 
which a pin could be stuck easily. 
Our method was to fasten each pair of 
eggs, with a drop of gum for each 
egg, to a small square of paper on 
which were written the name of the 
egg and the locality in which it had 
been found. Then we pinned these 
squares of paper, with the eggs, into 
the drawers, according to the order of 
classification given in the books on 
Natural History. We found that 
this appearance of system gave great 
satisfaction to the Authorities; and 
we may mention, for the further 
guidance of boyhood, that human 
beings will always extend their sym- 
pathy more readily to any pursuit 
which seems, as they phrase it, “to 
combine instruction with amusement.” 
Human beings are useful allies to a 
boy, and it is prudent for him always 
to have a consideration for their 
weaknesses. 

This small cabinet stood on the 
chest of drawers in our bedroom, and 
upon it the queerly stuffed gold- 
crested wren, clinging with wire- 
stiffened claws to its lichen-covered 
branch. Over the cabinet, and pendant 
from nails in the wall, hung a trophy 
of the goldfinch’s nest on the fork of 
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apple-tree to which its builders had 
fastened it; and to this was later 
added that nest of the long-tailed 
tit which we discovered in the wood. 
It had been our intention to have 
completed the trophy by  supple- 
menting it with the nest of the gold- 
crested wrens. But calamity (in the 
shape of a cat, as we surmised,) over- 
took that tiny abode of domestic 
bliss ; for on a very sad morning we 
found it torn and hanging in pathetic 
feathery shreds from the low shrub, 
all the lately hatched atoms gone 
from it, a heartrending picture of 
desolation and vicience. 

After all it had never been quite 
so great a delight to the eye as the 
long-tailed tit’s nest; for, while the 
wren’s home had been built in the 
thick darkness of the close shrub, the 
tit’s dome was pendant from two 
boughs of bramble, as if its architects 
had sought to show it to the best 
advantage. There was all the joy of 
expectation, too, in the comparatively 
long journey which was needed to 
arrive at it, and the recurrent anxiety 
of wondering, all the way along, 
whether it had been spared by the 
depredations of boys and crows and 
cats. Once we had even seen a pole- 
cat in that wood; an occasion of 
great excitement, though it had only 
been in a fleeting glimpse, long enough, 
however, for us to identify him be- 
yond doubt. We never saw him 
again, nor have ever seen, in the wild 
state, another of his species ; and that 
is no wonder, for he is a rare animal 
and of nocturnal habits. Rumour 
had it that there were vipers in that 
wonderful wood, but it never hap- 
pened to us to see one. Often, in a 
sunlit space, we would have a vision 
of a swift arrow gliding into the 
security of the grassy tangles, and 
say to each other that it was an 
adder, darkly pondering stories of the 
speedy death of grown men who had 
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been bitten by them. Joe used to 
speak of their “stinging”; and the 
expression was the occasion of one of 
the very rare instances in which we 
questioned his authority, pointing out 
to him that only wasps and bees and 
hornets could sting, but that a snake’s 
weapons of offence were in its teeth, 
and its stroke therefore to be named 
a bite. Joe did not argue the point, 
continuing, however, to speak of a 
snake’s sting, and even intimating 
that the poor slow-worms (whom we 
often encountered) were not without 
that power of attack in certain cir 
cumstances which he did not specify. 
| But once, upon a certain memor- 
able day, we came upon the thing, 
which we commonly saw only as a 
gliding arrow, coiled like a twist of 
rope, basking in the sun, probably 
asleep. We withdrew  stealthily ; 


then, arming ourselves with stout 
sticks, crept as cautiously forward 


again to the attack. Joe held the 
van, as the place of honour, we in 
attendance as his squires in this feat 
of knightly enterprise. There was a 
moment of cruel suspense as Joe’s 
stick was raised ; then the stick fell 
with a whack, and in an instant the 
green coil was a flashing mass of 
leaping, writhing loops. We had 
jumped back after the stroke; but 
seeing that the enemy seemed in- 
capable of aggressive motion, cau- 
tiously drew near him, regarding the 
flashing loops more closely. Joe's 
gallant stroke had done its work ; the 
thing’s back was broken. We knew he 
was an adder. Adders, we had been 
told, had flat heads,—all poisonous 
snakes have them; it took no great 
effort of imagination to see the head 
of this creature flat. Adders, we 
had been told, had a diamond mark 


all down the back; we were not 
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familiar with diamonds, but were sure 
that this snake had these marks. 
Another blow still left the poor brute 
wriggling. Then Joe told us, what of 
course we knew already, that snakes 
never die till sunset. This was a 
complication, for it was necessary for 
us to bear home in triumph this proof 
of our prowess. At length, however, 
we managed to wedge him in the 
cleft of a stick, pushing him in, with 
the greatest respect, by means of 
another stick; and in this manner, 
while his wrigglings grew weaker, we 
contrived, without touching him, to 
bear him home; and summoned all 
and sundry to witness the dragon of 
which we had rid the earth. 

Of course the Authorities said it 
was nothing but a grass snake. We 
had known, in our heart of hearts, 
that it would be so. Authorities, we 
reflected bitterly, had always some 
malignant way for belittling our 
achievements, nor were matters 
bettered by the knowledge that 
this way was the way of truth; it 
only showed once again with what 
reserve one should put trust in the 
sympathy of Authorities. Two 
whole days were needed to arrive at 
the frame of mind in which we were 
ready to confess to ourselves that it 
really was a grass snake; and after 
that it was our dearest ambition to 
take unto ourselves such a snake for 
a pet. We had heard that they made 
the most delightful pets, living in a 
box under glass, feeding on slugs and 
on bread and milk, and revelling in 
an occasional bath in a basin of 
water. Luckily, perhaps, we never 
had the opportunity again of catching 
a snake unawares; luckily, we say, 
for perhaps on that occasion it might 
have happened to be a viper. 
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SAINT KEVIN AND THE GOOSE. 


(AN OLD LEGEND RETOLD.) 


"Twas in the far-off Golden Age 
of Ireland, that age so far off, indeed, 
that one almost wonders if it ever 
existed, that Saint Kevin lived in 
the vale of Glendalough, one of the 
most beautiful spots in the country. 
Those were the golden days ere the 
Saxon invader had set foot in the 
land ; ere Virtue and Erin had been 
called upon to flesh their swords to 
the hilt in any but Irish bodies. 
Viceroys were, in those happy days, 
undreamed of; the Castle was not 
even in the air. At that time one 
might come across the palace of a 
king every few miles, and traverse 
the territory of half-a-dozen powerful 
monarchs in the course of an after- 
noon’s stroll. We have their de- 
scendants with us still. The par- 
ticular potentate in whose dominions 
lay the valley of Glendalough was 
called O’Toole. In his youth he had 
been a great hunter, and a celebrated 
{oh degenerate age! we should now 
say notorious) lifter of cattle. At 
the date, however, when the strange 
events hereinafter set down took 
place, O’Toole had grown too old to 
follow the chase, and too stiff to 
drive home even his own cows,—let 
alone those of other people. His 
principal amusement in his old age 
was to sit by the side of the lough 
and watch his geese, of which he kept 
a large flock, and to which he was 
much attached. One especial fa- 
vourite he had, a gray old goose 
and a lean. This bird had grown, if 
not as old, at least as stiff as its 
royal master, so stiff that it could no 


longer fly. It used to sit upon the 
King’s lap, and eat crumbs from the 
royal hand. Kingly hands have fed 
many geese since O’Toole’s day, and 
with viands far more costly than 
crumbs. “Iwas a well-bred bird, this 
goose of O’Toole’s, better bred than 
many a royal favourite, and never 
failed, when it emerged from the 
lough, to wipe its feet upon a 
courtier’s clothes ere it took its seat 
upon its illustrious master’s lap. 
"Twas no democratic age, that of Gold, 
whatever Socialists may say to the 
contrary, and O’Toole’s courtiers were 
proud to let the goose wipe its feet 
upon them. A king’s favourites have 
never wanted for human door-mats. 
Poor O’Toole was sadly grieved at 
the increasing decrepitude of his 
favourite goose. Often, as the bird 
nestled up to him, he would drop a 
silent tear upon its venerable head. 
Then the bird, gulping down with 
difficulty its own emotion, would 
wink at the King in a knowing 
manner, by way of keeping up the 
King’s spirits. But O’Toole was not to 
be consoled by winking. Neither the 
subtle flattery of his courtiers (for 
the Irish, even in those early days, 
made pilgrimage to the Blarney stone), 
nor the merry jests of his fool, could 
comfort the King. Even whiskey 
failed to keep up his _ spirits. 
Tobacco, that alone might have 


cheered him, was, alas! as yet knownfi 
only to the Mohican and the Carib. 
One day when O’Toole, more than 
usually downcast, was sitting by the 
lough, watching with a gloomy air 
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efforts of his old 


the ineffectual 
favourite to rise from the ground, 
one of his courtiers made a sensible 


suggestion: ‘Why not, your 
Majesty,” asked he, “sind for Saint 
Kivin? Shure, ’tisa mighty wurrker 
av merricles he is, an’ he'll not be 
afther grudgin’ your Majesty a little 
wan, such as curing your ould goose 
wad be. “Tis your Majesty has iver 
been a gin’rous benefacthur to the 
Churrch.” 

O'Toole had, on more than one 
occasion, presented to Saint Kevin 
the tenth part of a herd of cattle, 
previously raided from some brother 
monarch. In this respect there 
resemble him a good many modern 
worthies, who, while avoiding the 
pernicious example of the Pharisee, 
give tithe not of all they possess, 
but of all they can get from other 
people. “ By Saint Pathrick!” cried 
the King, suddenly brightening up, 
“but that’s a grand idea av yours! 
I shouldn’t wondher if you're right ! 
Just stip round to Saint Kivin’s, 
will you, an’ give him my compli- 
ments, an’ ask him to turn his holy 
stips in this direction in the course 
av the afthernoon !” 

The courtier departed at once upon 
his errand. When he tapped at the 
door of Saint Kevin’s little cell the 
holy man was taking his lunch. A 
cold fowl and a jar of whiskey 
were upon the table, and the Saint 
was doing impartial justice to both. 
“Faith!” he exclaimed, rising hastily 
at the sound of the courtier’s knock, 
“IT mustn’t let the aitables and 
dhrinkables be seen, or I'll be losin’ 
my hard-earned repitation for aus- 
tirity! It’s throuble enough I have 
to presarve it, as it is.” So saying, 
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he whipped the fowl and the whiskey 
into a cupboard, and placed in their 
stead upon the table a dry crust and 
a pitcher of water. “It’s high time, 
I'm thinkin’,” he muttered to himself, 
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as he made these arrangements, 
“that my ‘ properties’ were renewed. 
The crust is as hard as a rock, an’, 
as for the wather, I wouldn’t care to 
wash my face in it! I'll be gettin’ 
some sharp-eyed rogue in who'll dish- 
cover their antiquity, an’ that would 
niver do!” Before he admitted the 
courtier, Saint Kevin also put a 
formidable-looking scourge in a 
prominent position. These prepara- 
tions made, he opened the door. 
“Come in, come in,” he cried, “ an’ 
sit you down! I was just havin’ my 
midday male, the firrst that’s passed 
my lips this day, whin you knocked. 
Just a crust av bread an’ a dhrop av 
wather, as you see.” 

“Faith, Saint Kivin, dear,” answered 
the courtier, sniffing the air, “ there’s 
a powerful smell av whiskey about the 
premises.” 

“ Ah, that Tim Hooligan!” replied 
the Saint. “He was here but a 
momint ago wid a little presint for 
me,—a jar av whiskey it was—an’ he 
opened it,—so as to let me ‘have a 
sniff,’ as he said,—an’ he’s made the 
whole place smell av it. ‘Ye meant 
well, Tim Hooligan,’ says I; ‘an’ I’m 
grateful to you. But I’m timp’rince,’ 
says I, ‘an’ cannot accipt your gift. 
Kape it an’ dhrink it yoursilf,’ I says ; 
‘but only a dhrop at a time, just to 
comfort your stummick.’ An’ now, 
Misther Courtier, what can I do for 
you? Is it confession you’re afther? 
It’s a dale you have to confess, ye 
who hang about the Coort.” 

The courtier delivered O’Toole’s 
message. 

‘An’ what,” asked Saint Kevin, when 
the former had finished, ‘‘ what does 
his Majesty want wid a poor praste 
like myself ?” 

“Oh, Saint Kivin, dear,” answered 
the courtier, “don’t be afther dis- 
paragin’ yoursilf. Shure, all the wurrld 
knows it’s a blessid saint you are.” 


“Ah, now,” replied the Saint, 
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greatly pleased at the compliment, 
“kape your flattery for your masther, 
an’ don’t go wastin’ it on an un- 
wurrldly man like mysilf. But, tell 
me, what is it the King wants wid 
me? "Tis sildom he sinds for me but 
he wants to get somethin’ out av me,— 
tis a way that kings have.” 

“Oh, tis just a thrifle av a mer- 
ricle,” said the courtier airily, “ that 
his Majisty wants you to perform for 
him ; just a merricle you might wurrk 
standin’ on your blessid head, so to 
spake. "Tis but to make his poor ould 
goose, that’s grown too old to fly, able 
to move his wings again.” 

“Pho!” answered Saint Kevin, 
“that’s as easy as winkin’. Though 
I have my doubts,” added he, “as to 
whether I ought to perform a merricle 
for a mere goose. However, I'll think 
it over, an’ you can tell your masther 
that I'll stip down to the lough as 
soon as iver I’ve finished my could 
collation, and given maysilf a few 


shtripes, just by way of mortification 
av the flesh.” 

So saying, he bowed out the courtier, 
and returned to his cold fowl and 
whiskey. The stripes he put off to a 


more suitable occasion. Perpetual 
postponement was the leading feature 
of all Saint Kevin’s austerities. 

About an hour later, as O’Toole was 
sitting by the lough, surrounded by 
his Court, and with his favourite goose 
upon his knee, Saint Kevin put in his 
appearance. “The top av the afther- 
noon to your Majisty!” he cried, as 
he came up. 

“Tm plaised to see you,” replied 
O'Toole ; “an’ I hope you're in health, 
Saint Kevin.” 

“Shure, your Majisty,” said the 
Saint, thinking of the cold fowl and 
whiskey, and winking with his mind’s 
eye, “I’m as well as a poor praste, 
who lives upon bread an’ wather, an 
gives himsilf forrty shtripes ivry day 
av his life, can expict to be.” 
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“Faith,” observed O'Toole, slyly 
glancing at Saint Kevin’s rubicund 
face and portly form, “ the tratement 
seems to suit your complaint. But it’s 
a holy man you are,” he added hastily, 
fearful lest the Saint should take 
offence at his words, “ an’ can wurrk 
a merricle as easily as an ordi 
mortal can put on his boots ; an’ that’s 
why I sent for you. I want you to 
cure my poor ould goose, an’ make 
him able to fly again. He’s grown so 
stiff that he can’t move a single 
feather av his wings. Will you do it 
for me?” 

“Hum,” replied Saint Kevin, re- 
garding the goose with a doubtful air. 
“T’ve no doubt I could cure him— 
thank the blessid Saints !—widout so 
much as liftin’ my little finger. But 
I’m thinkin’ that, maybe, its infra 
dig to perform a merricle for a mere 
burrd,—a kind av castin’ purrls be- 
fore swine, so to spake.” 

“ Ah, but, Saint Kivin, dear,” said 
O'Toole in an _ insinuating tone, 
“shure, it’s for mesilf that you'll be 
doin’ the merricle, an’ not for the 
goose at all, at all!” 

“ Faith, there’s not much to choose 
betwane ye,” observed Saint Kevin to 
himself. Then he added aloud, in a 
wheedling voice: “ Well, your Majisty, 
suppose we look at it as you suggist, 
an’ I perform the merricle for you 
instead of for the other,— instead of 
for the goose, I mane; thin, I sup- 
pose, your Majisty will be makin’ 
some little gift to Holy Churrch, 
by way of showin’ your Majisty’s 
gratitude ?” 

“Tl give you,” replied O’Toole, 
“as much of the valley as you make 
the burrd fly round, even if it’s the 
whole av it.” 

“ Done wid ye,” cried Saint Kevin, 
eagerly. “ An’ the whole av the valley 
it will be,” he added to himself, 
with a twinkle in his eye. He then 
lifted the goose from the King’s knee, 
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set it on the ground, and, placing 
his three fingers on the bird’s head, 
began as follows, “O anser, adjuro 
te” —then he stopped short. Perhaps 
he reflected that the goose might not 
understand the Latin tongue; perhaps 
he remembered that O’Toole and his 
suite were ignorant of it; perhaps 
(but “tis an uncharitable suggestion) 
his knowledge of the language of 
Ancient Rome was not sufficient to 
permit of his framing a whole sen- 
tence on the spur of the moment. 
Certain it is, that he finished his 
address to the goose in his mother- 
tongue. ‘“‘ You baste,” he cried, “ up 
wid you, an’ fly all round the valley ! 
No shirkin’, or cuttin’ off corners, 
mind !” 

The bird rose into the air at Saint 
Kevin’s command, and began to wing 
its way through the air as swiftly and 
as strongly as ever it had done in 
the days of its prime, ere it grew old 
and tough enough for Michaelmas 
Day. A benevolent smile played 
upon Saint Kevin’s countenance as he 
watched its flight. As for King 
O'Toole, he beamed all over his face, 
and wrung the Saint’s hand. “ Ah,” 
said the latter to himself, “ it’s on the 
other side av your mouth you'll be 
laughin’, and your own hands you'll 
be wringin’ in a quarter av an hour's 
time, my bhoy !”—and his smile grew 
even broader and more benevolent as 
he said it. 

Sweetly, and yet more sweetly, 
smiled Saint Kevin, as the goose flew 
on and on; longer and ever longer 
grew the royal face, and deeper the 
frown upon the royal brow, as O’Toole 
watched his favourite becoming a mere 
speck in the distant sky. At last it 
vanished altogether from his sight. 

“Don’t you think, Saint Kevin, 
darlin’,” he then ventured to ask, 
“that the burrd’s flown far enough ? 
Shure I’m quite satisfied meself that 
ye’ve effected a complate cure.” 
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“Round the whole av the valley,” 
replied the Saint, “I tould him to fly, 
an’ I'll stake my repitation as a Saint 
that he’ll do it. If he doesn’t, I'll wring 
his neck wid my own hands,—an ate 
him aftherwards. Shure, it'll be punish- 
ment enough for me to do so, for havin’ 
failed to perform the merricle ; an’ no 
one will be able to accuse me of 
feastin’ onraisonably, for Ill wager 
he’s as tough as a bone, and would 
give me indigestion for a month or 
more !” 

King O’Toole’s face was a sight, as 
the saying goes, by the time his goose 
came into view again. He had passed 
the time that had elapsed since its 
disappearance in alternately biting his 
nails fiercely, and muttering curses 
under his breath. As for Saint 
Kevin, he had been engaged in trim- 
ming his nails with a penknife, hum- 
ming a psalm to himself the while. 
When he caught sight of the returning 
goose he broke out aloud into his 
psalm. The King also broke out 
audibly, but it was no psalm that he 
uttered. 

“ Hush, your Majisty !” cried Saint 
Kevin in a shocked voice. “ You'll 
effict nothing by your bad langwidge. 
Remimber that curses, as well as 
geese, come home to roost. “Tis 
thankin’ the blessid Saints you ought 
to be, for the merricle vouchsafed to 
you, not swearin’ like a throoper in 
action, or a constable in the witness- 
box.” 

Just at that moment the goose 
began to waver a little in its flight. 
“Hurroo!” cried O'Toole, joyfully, 
throwing his crown up in the air and 
catching it, as it descended, upon his 
head, a trick he had learnt from an 
English mountebank whom he had 
taken prisoner in one of his early 
raids, and an accomplishment of which 
he was very proud; “Hurroo! my 
currses are havin’ some effect afther 
all.” 
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“Not a bit av it,” replied Saint 
Kevin promptly, though he ceased 
smiling for the moment. “T’ll just 
put up a thrifle av a prayer, an’ you'll 
see he'll fly as sthrong as iver.” He 
put up his prayer accordingly, and 
the goose, that had sunk almost to the 
earth, suddenly rose again, and flew 
as fast as when it first had started. 
“T told you so,” cried the Saint 
triumphantly, slapping the King on 
the back in his excitement. 

“Tl throuble you to kape your 
hands to yourself, Saint Kivin!” 
roared O’Toole, quite beside himself 
with rage; “or, maybe, I'll be for- 
gettin’ that you’re a Churrchman, an’ 
shpoilin’ that ugly face av yours!” 

“You'd betther not thry it on,” 
retorted the Saint, assuming a pugi- 
listic attitude. “Faith, I was the 
champion light-weight of Ballykill- 
onenbogallenafad before I was con- 
varted an’ became a praste; an’ ye 
might find that I'd not forgotten the 
use av my fists. But what am I 
sayin’?” he added, hastily. “Shure 
my tongue is runnin’ away wid me! 
T was thinkin’—the Saints forgive me ! 
—av the ould days, whin I was a 
young man an’ the pride av my native 
place. There was no man could shtand 
up to Larry Brannigan twinty years 
ago.” 

A few minutes later the goose 
alighted at Saint Kevin’s feet. He 
laid his fingers upon its head and 
blessed it. “I think you'll admit, 
your Majisty,” he remarked to O’Toole, 
“that the burrd’s complated the cir- 
cumferince av the valley. And the 
haythen philosopher himself, who in- 
vinted Euclid—bad luck to him !— 
couldn’t have done it betther.” 

“Confound the baste!” roared 
O'Toole. “There’s no denyin’ that he 
flew all round the valley, if that’s 
what ye mane by complating the cir- 
cumferince.” Then he added, in a 
wheedling tone: “But shure, Saint 


Kivin, darlin’, when I said I'd give ye 
as much ground as the burrd flew 
round, I didn’t mane it at all, at all. 
"Twas but a figure av spache I used; 
I niver drimt that you’d make him fly 
all round the valley.” 

“Faith, I dare say ye didn’t,” re- 
plied Saint Kevin dryly. “It’s an 
onbelievin’ aan ye are. But ye should 
say what ye mane, your Majisty. You 
said I should have as much ground as 
I made the burrd fly round, and I'll 
kape ye to your royal wurrd. How 
in the wurruld was I to know that 
twas only a figure av spache ye was 
usin’? And what does your Majisty 
mane by a figure av spache? Is it a 
lie ye mane? Ye should have tould 
me beforehand that ye didn’t mane 
what ye was going to say, an’ thin | 
shouldn’t have believed ye.” 

“Thin you insist,” demanded the 
King in an angry voice, “in kapin’ 
me to my hasty wurruds, an’ takin’ 
the whole av the valley intirely ?” 

“Tvry fut av it!” responded Saint 
Kevin promptly. “ An’ I’m thinkin’ 
it’s none too much,” he went on, “ for 
you to give, as a thank-offerin’ for 
such a merricle as you have seen this 
day. It isn’t ivry day av the wake ye 
can see a goose resthored to flight, so 
to spake. An’it ud be more becomin’ 
in your Majisty if you were thankin’ 
me for what I’ve done for you than 
mutth’rin’ currses to yoursilf, an’ 
smilin’ for joy all over your face than 
frownin’ like the Timple av Janus.” 

“T shall do what I plase,” retorted 
O'Toole angrily ; “an what’s more, I 
shall contist the validity av the gift. 
I shall consult my solicitor at once.” 

“ Tis no matther for your Majisty’s 
solicitor,” replied the Saint, “ but for 
your Majisty’s conshunce.” 

“Tt won’t throuble it,” answered 
O'Toole, shortly. 

*Tndade, but it will!” cried Saint 
Kevin. “If you an’ your solicitor 


(bad luck to the thafe !) go puttin’ your 
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heads togither to rob the Churrch av 
her due, its onaisy will be your 
Majisty’sconshunce, and yoursolicitor’s, 
too, if he has ony lift, which I doubt. 
T'll bid you a good aftherncon, King 
O'Toole,” he continued, “and be off to 
pray for your Majisty’s soul. An’ adale 
av prayin’ for it needs,” he added to 
himself, as he turned to go. 

“Go to—Dublin!” roared the 
King after him. 

“Hush!” cried Saint Kevin, turn- 
ing with upraised finger. “ You'll 
not improve matthers by usin’ dis- 
gustin’ langwidge in the presince av a 
poor innocent burrd. Divil a merri- 
cle will I parform for your Majisty 
agin,—insultin’ Holy Churrch in my 
poor person !” 

“ Faith!” answered O’Toole, “ you'll 
not need to parform any more mer- 
ricles ; you've set yoursilf up for life 
on this wan. It’s a good afthernocn’s 
wurruk you’ve done for yoursilf, you 
thavin’ scamp av a praste, you!” 

Saint Kevin’s face flushed with 
righteous indignation, and his eyes 
flashed with holy fire. “Silence!” he 
cried, “‘an’ don’t slandher the Churrch! 
Get you home, King O’Toole, as fast 
as iver your legs will carry you, or, 
maybe, I'll be timpted to break my 
wurrud, an’ to parform wan more 
merricle,—for your own espishal bini- 
fit intirely. Tl afflict ye wid the 
toothache, or shmite ye with the 
rheumatism, I will!” 

At this awful threat, which he 
knew Saint Kevin was quite capable 
of putting into execution, O’Toole 
turned tail and fled, leaving the Saint 
in possession of the field. The latter 
retired in high spirits to his humble 
cell. “ Faith, Kevin, my bhoy,” he 
chuckled to himself, as he went, “ ’tis 
a landed proprietor ye are! Shure, 
you'll have nothin’ to do but sit an’ 
twiddle your thumbs, an’ collict the 
rint. An’ it won’t be becomin’ for a 
man av your wealth to live any longer 
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in a dirty little cell; you'll have to 
build a monasth’ry all for your own 
silf, an’ be the Lord Abbot. I've 
always had a fancy,” he went on to 
himself, “to be an Abbot. The 
wurruk’s light, an’ the atin’ good; 
while, as for the dhrink, it’s onlimited. 
’Tis a first-class Abbot I'll make, too,” 
he added, giancing complacently down 
at his ample stomach; “I’m just the 
figure for wan. An Abbot ought to 
have a dignified an’ imposin’ presince.” 

So exhilarated was Saint Kevin 
by these reflections, that when he 
reached his cell he not only took a 
pull at his whiskey jar, but danced a 
jig in his narrow abode, holding up 
his skirts with one hand, and twirling 
his scourge, instead of a shillelagh, in 
the other. The end of one of the 
cords of the scourge, however, getting 
into his eye, he soon desisted from his 
performance. 

O’Toole, on the other hand, reached 
his residence (a mud palace of large 
size, but of no pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty) in a very bad humour. 
He, too, applied himself to the whiskey, 
but the liquor only served to inflame 
his wrath. At last, in a paroxysm of 
rage, he seized the unlucky goose, the 
innocent cause of his anger, and 
wrung its neck with his own hands. 
“T wish it was Saint Kivin’s!” he 
exclaimed, in a savage tone, as he did 
so. “I'd wring his neck wid all the 
pleasure in the wurruld!” The 
moment he had despatched the un- 
fortunate goose, O’Toole repented of 
his hasty act, and shed maudlin tears 
over the body of his favourite. But 
not all the tears in the world could 
have restored to the bird its powers 
of locomotion a second time. Even 
that holy man, Saint Kevin himself, 
would have been hard put to it to re- 
animate the corpse. 

King O'Toole did all he could to 
get out of handing over the Vale of 
Glendalough to the Church in the 
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portly person of Saint Kevin. He 
consulted all the best lawyers in Ire- 
land upon the point ; not a very wise 
nor hopeful proceeding, perhaps, seeing 
that all the lawyers of those days 
were priests, and all the priests 
lawyers. The professional gentlemen 
were unanimous in pronouncing in 
Saint Kevin’s favour, and equally 
unanimous in pocketing thumping 
fees for their advice. So poor O’Toole 
was forced, after a great deal of 
squabbling between his solicitor and 
Saint Kevin’s over the precise bound- 
aries of the valley, and the exact 
course which the goose had taken in 
his flight, to hand over the valley 
to the Saint. The latter built a 
monastery in the vale, the ruins 
whereof remain to this day. Of this 


monastery he was the first Lord 
Abbot, and a right dignified and im- 


posing Abbot he made. The table 
and the cellar of the monastery of 
Glendalough were soon renowed 
throughout the whole of Ireland. The 
Saint himself lived for many years as 
Lord Abbot, and died at last in the 
odour of sanctity, mingled with just 
a suspicion of that of whiskey. Upon 
his tomb, athis feet, was carved agoose, 
in memory of his famous miracle, and 
the monastery was long celebrated for 
its pdté de foie gras. As for King 
O'Toole, the monks of Glendalough 
failed not for many a long year after 
his Majesty was dead and buried to 
say masses daily for the repose of the 
pious founder’s soul. Let us hope, 
notwithstanding the circumstances 
under which O’Toole made the gift 
of the valley to Saint Kevin, that 
their prayers were not  unavail- 
ing. 
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FROM THE LOBBY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


BY A LOBBYIST. 


Many of my readers will probably 
need to be told the meaning of 
“Lobbyist.” The word has not yet 
found its way into our dictionaries, 
but it has been in use for about fifteen 
years at Westminster and in Fleet 
Street. Lobbyists are journalists who 
frequent the Lobby of the House of 
Commons, with the permission of the 
authorities, on the search for political 
news. They must not be confounded 
with the occupants of the Reporters’ 
Gallery. Lobbying and Reporting 
are entirely different functions. The 
Reporter records the speeches de- 
livered in the House of Commons ; 
the Lobbyist gathers the political 


gossip and chatter of irresponsible 
Members, and the official communica- 
tions of the Government and Oppo- 
sition, and serves them up, with such 
attractions as he can command, in 
the “London Letters” of the pro- 


the editorial 
of the London morning 


vincial Press, or in 
columns 
journals. 

The Lobby is the antechamber of 
the House of Commons. There is 
nothing very striking in its appear- 
ance. It is a small, square hall, with 
walls of Caen stone of a_ rather 
dull drab colour, embellished with 
floriated designs and pedestals without 
statuary. The ceiling is of carved 
oak and lofty ; the floor is an elaborate 
tesselated pavement, which has prob- 
ably been trodden by the feet of more 
distinguished men and women than 
have walked over the floor of any 
other hall in the world. In one 
corner is a refreshment-bar, in an- 
other a_ post-office, both for the 


exclusive use of Members. There are 
four massive swing doors with glass 
panels, through which Members and 
visitors are continually coming and 
going while the House is sitting. One 
door leads to a short corridor connect- 
ing the Lobby with the fine octagonal 
central hall, to which the public 
always have admittance ; the opposite 
door leads directly into the Legislative 
Chamber ; the door to the right ad- 
mits to the private quarters of 
Members ; and its opposite door to 
the exit into Palace Yard. 

This then is the famous Lobby, 
which this session, and indeed most 
sessions, is more the centre of political 
life and activity than the Legislative 
Chamber itself. Bill after Bill may 
be introduced in the House, and, 
judging from the newspaper reports, 
the work of legislation may be pro- 
gressing evenly and uneventfully ; but 
to get at the true inwardness of things 
one must walk the tesselated pave- 
ment of the Lobby. It is in the 
Lobby that the political events of the 
day are turned over and discussed 
from the inside. It is there that you 
will learn what is going on behind the 
scenes, of the secret moves and 
counter-moves in the great game which 
is being fought for place and power 
by the rival political parties; it is 
there that you will gather the meaning 
of the oracular speech which has just 
been delivered by Sir William Har- 
court or Mr. Balfour, of the motion of 
which Mr. Chamberlain has given 
notice, and of the objects and aims of 
the Bill introduced by Mr. Asquith or 
Mr. John Morley. It is in the Lobby 
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that you will hear of the latest de- 
velopments of the attitude of the 
Irish, Welsh, or Scotch Members 
towards the Government ; of the rela- 
tions between the Parnellites and 
Anti-Parnellites ; of the intrigues con- 
stantly on foot between leaders of 
parties or groups, and of the cabals 
which are being formed by discon- 
tented and mutinous Members. 

The Lobby is liveliest before the 
departure for dinner at seven, and 
again from ten o'clock till midnight. 
During these periods of the evening 
the noise, the movement and excite- 
ment of the Lobby are exhilarating, 
and to any one who takes a keen 
interest in politics and in public per- 
sonages, it is the most interesting of 
places. It is thronged with Members, 
some joking and laughing, others dis- 
cussing with long faces the fortunes of 
their cause. But there are others 
beside Members present. Agents of 
political associations, the men who con- 
duct the campaign in the constitu- 
encies, who see that the important work 
of registration is carefully attended to, 
and that the local forces are properly 
organised for the fight in the polling- 
booths on the day of the election,— 
these also are admitted into the 
Lobby to consult, as occasion requires, 
with the leaders of their parties. The 
constant visitor to the Lobby is almost 
certain to meet there also most of the 
notabilities of the day. I have seen 
there, at one time or another, Cardinal 
Manning, “General” Booth, Mrs. 
Sarah Grand, the present Emperor of 
Germany, the present Czar of Russia, 
** Buffalo Bill,” Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Marwood the hangman, 
O'Donovan Rossa, Major le Caron, 
General Boulanger, and many other 
eminent and notorious personages, 
besides Chinese, Turkish, Japanese, 
South African, Indian, and other 
coloured potentates and plenipotenti- 
aries in all their barbaric splendour. 


Members of the House of Lords also 
mix with the throng; and at night 
ladies in evening costumes add a fresh 
and piquant charm to the scene. The 
buzz of conversation is at times so 
loud, and the laughter of a group, in 
which Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir Frank 
Lockwood, or Mr. Labouchere (the 
humorists of the Lobby) is a central 
figure, breaks out so unrestrainedly, 
that the noise disturbs the legislators 
at work in the Chamber on the other 
side of the swing-doors, and brings 
out the Sergeant-at-Arms, who severely 
insists on more decorous behaviour, 
and reprimands his subordinates (mes- 
sengers in evening dress and wearing 
large bronze badges upon their breasts) 
for their failure to preserve order. 
Mixing with the throng, or taking 
part in the conversation of some of 
the various groups, and picking up 
every crumb of gossip (social as well 
as political) which they come across, 
are about thirty Lobbyists who re- 
present the London and the leading 
provincial daily papers. The average 
newspaper .reader, when he peruses 
the London Letter in a provincial 
journal or the column of Political 
Notes in a Metropolitan newspaper, 
and sees the familiarity with which 
the names of Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Morley, and other statesmen are 
meritioned, and the authoritative air 
with which announcements are made, 
thinks, no doubt, that the writer is 
in constant and confidential communi- 
cation with these statesmen. But, as 
a matter of fact, they are rarely seen 
in the Lobby. I only saw Mr. Glad- 
stone in the Lobby once in ten years, 
and on that occasion he had to in- 
quire his way to the Whips’ room, so 
strange and unfamiliar was the place 
to him. Mr. Balfour and Sir William 
Harcourt occasionally cross the Lobby 
for the same purpose, the rooms of 
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both Whips, Liberal and Conservative, 
being just off the antechamber ; but 
they rarely linger there to converse 
even with their own followers, and, as 
a rule, they never talk to journalists. 
If our leading statesmen desire to 
communicate with the public through 
the medium of the Press, if they wish 
to make some statement which cannot 
conveniently be delivered in the 
House of Commons, in a speech out- 
side, or in a letter to a newspaper, 
the Whips, who are constantly on 
guard in the Lobby to prevent their 
followers leaving the precincts of the 
House unpaired, are employed to con- 
vey the official notification to the 
proper quarter. 

But as of old time with the words 
that the King of Syria spoke in his bed- 
chamber, so it is now. Everything 
of importance leaks out in some way 
or another. Even the most secret 
and sacred of Cabinet matters reaches 
sooner or later the ears of the ubiqui- 
tous and vigilant journalist, to whom 
nothing is sacred and nothing secret. 
How or where the leakage takes 
place it is often impossible to tell. 
It may be that a member of the 
Cabinet in an unguarded moment, 
forgetful of his obligation to keep the 
proceedings of that august circle in- 
violable, drops a hint to a particular 
friend in conversation; the friend 
communicates it to another friend ; it 
is enlarged and magnified as it passes 
from ear to ear, till it reaches the 
Lobby, where it is discussed in all its 
bearings by politicians and journalists ; 
and finally it is published broadcast in 
the different newspapers, with more or 
less amplification according to the 
ingenuity of the Lobbyist and the 
way in which it affects the politics of 
his journal. If the news is meat and 
drink for the Conservatives, it is ex- 
aggerated for all it is worth in Con- 
servative organs, and proportionately 
discounted and discredited in Liberal 
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journals, the order of treatment being, 
of course, reversed when the intelli- 
gence makes for Liberalism. 

It may be that the Lobbyists got 
wind of the great secret without any 
obligation of honour having been 
violated by a member of the Govern- 
ment. To a sagacious Lobbyist gifted 
with a power of intuition a word, a 
look, a smile is sufficient to enable 
him to gauge the drift of things. By 
shrewd guesses and negative deduc- 
tions he can set at naught the reti- 
cence of Whips and Ministers, and 
give the readers of his newspaper 
fairly accurate intelligence of what is 
going on behind the scenes, or, what 
is just as well for his purpose perhaps, 
intelligence so agreeable to the wishes 
of his readers that it is accepted by 
them as truth. If the Lobbyist in- 
vents judiciously he need never fear 
official contradiction. The represent- 
ative of the rival newspaper published 
in the same town may in print lift up 
his eyes in horror at the audacity of 
the statement, and assure his readers 
that it contains not a particle of 
truth, proceeding thereafter himself 
to invent just as egregious a state- 
ment in the opposite direction ; but 
as a rule the principal parties con- 
cerned,— Ministers, Whips, or leaders 
of the Opposition—never trouble to 
send forth an authoritative denial. 
If our leading statesmen were to con- 
tradict every untruthful thing told of 
them in the newspapers they would 
be kept busily occupied. So long as 
those romances are not personally of- 
fensive they are allowed to pass un- 
heeded by those concerned; and of 
course no one will ever spoil by con- 
tradiction a good story that tells to 
his advantage. 

The Lobbyist, therefore, often goes 
(as Sheridan said of Dundas) to his 
memory for his jests and to his 
imagination for his facts, especially 
in the dull season, when there is 
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little or no news to be had and when 
he is (as he himself would say) 
“gravelled by lack of matter.” In 
such a desperate pass there is nothing 
that a Lobbyist will not do in order 
to supply his newspaper with the 
column or so of gossip expected 
nightly of him. On a certain night 
a few sessions ago, one of the brother- 
hood was seated on the stairs leading 
from the Lobby to the Peers’ Gallery in 
the House of Commons ruminating on 
the lack of political news, when Mr. 
Gladstone happened to come down 
the stairs unobserved by him. “ Will 
you kindly allow me to pass?” said 
the Premier, as he then was, to the 
pensive journalist. He jumped up 
and stood aside, and Mr. Gladstone 
passed on with a gracious nod of 
recognition. The incident, trifling 
though it was, inspired the Lobbyist 
with that of which he stood most in 
need, a good half-column of political 
infermation. Going straightway to 
the telegraph-office, he sent off a 
message to his paper: “ Meeting Mr. 
Gladstone this evening in the Lobby, 
I had a brief but profoundly inter- 
esting conversation with him,” &c., &c. 
The half-column of conversation which 
followed contained nothing that was 
really new. It was merely a re- 
capitulation of the views recently 
expressed by Mr. Gladstone on current 
political questions ; but, served up in 
the vivid form of an interview, it was 
accepted as an important political 
communication from the Premier, 
and was accordingly widely quoted 
in the Press. Its authenticity was 
never denied by Mr. Gladstone, as 
it in no degree misrepresented his 
opinions. 

A clever and enterprising Lobbyist 
can, by harmless if audacious man- 
cuvres of this kind, not only get 
along very creditably through the 
dull season, but considerably enhance 
his reputation as “the able and well- 
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informed London Correspondent of 
Tue BianksHiIrE Daity GAZETTE,” as 
other newspapers style him when they 
transfer his information to their own 
columns. The fickleness of the public 
memory also enables him to indulge 
with impunity in many tricks and 
subterfuges in the invention and 
manufacture of his intelligence. 
During the long Parliament recess 
last year, an article appeared in a 
London evening paper in which an 
attempt was made to forecast the 
composition of the next Unionist 
Government. It did not pretend to 
be anything more than purely specu- 
lative, but as it allotted portfolios 
with seats in the Cabinet to the Duke 
of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, 
it gave rise to a good deal of discussion 
in the Press and in political clubs. 
One Lobbyist thought the idea too 
good to lie forgotten in the columns 
of an evening paper. He determined 
to make it do service again. Ac- 
cordingly he cut out the article, 
pasted it in his scrap-book, and a 
week after the assembly of the present 
Session, when public interest was 
centred again in political affairs, he 
created a sensation by announcing in 
his London Letter, “on the most 
reliable authority,” that in the next 
Unionist Cabinet Mr. Balfour was 
to be Prime Minister and First Lord 
of .the Treasury, Lord Salisbury 
taking the place of Foreign Secretary, 
with Mr. Chamberlain and the Duke 
of Devonshire for Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and First Lord of the 
Admiralty respectively. Some of 
the Unionist papers, it is true, ridi- 
culed the announcement; but there 
was no official contradiction of it, and 
the Lobbyist gained a fine advertise- 
ment for his journal by a daring piece 
of invention. The announcement was 
made only the other day to do duty 
a third time by another newspaper 
when there was some talk of a disso- 
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lution. A slight change was made 
in the personality of the suppositious 
Cabinet, and it was gravely stated to 
have emanated from the Carlton Club. 
I have no doubt that several other 
editors and London Correspondents 
have “put it up for a rainy day,” 
and that it will make its appearance 
once more at an opportune moment. 

Lobbyists do not even draw the 
line at practical joking when hard put 
to it for news. About eight years 
ago two strangers were discovered 
seated on one of the benches below 
the gangway, on the Opposition side 
and almost under the very chair of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, unconcernedly 
listening to the debate. They were, 
of course, at once removed ; but the 
point of the joke was the extraor- 
dinary fact that they should have 
been able to pass the vigilant door- 
keepers. Their own statement was 
that they had been told to “ go straight 
on,” an injunction which they had suc- 
cessfully followed to the letter. The 
fact was that, being on a visit to 
London from the north, they had 
been brought into the Lobby by their 
representative, and told to wait there 
until he got orders to admit them to 
the House. They were immediately 
approached by two waggish Lobbyists, 
who directed them to “ gostraight on 
into the Chamber,” and this they 
guilelessly did, to the great amazement 
of the jokers, who, of course, imagined 
that they would have been stopped by 
the doorkeepers. 

Even Mr. Balfour has in his day 
been the victim of the irrepressible 
Lobbyist During his tenure of the 
Irish Secretaryship he received one 
morning in March (being St. Patrick’s 
Day), at the House of Commons, an 
oaken octagonal-shaped box about ten 
inches in length. On the box being 
opened a bunch of shamrock, with a 
card bearing the inscription From a 
sincere admirer, was found inside, and 
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underneath a layer of some white 
compound through which could plainly 
be discerned a steel spring. Mr. 
Balfour is not a timid man; but the 
contents of the box were sufficient to 
excite uncomfortable thoughts of dyna- 
mite and infernal machines in the mind 
of the bravest. The Chief Secretary, 
therefore, deemed it well, before further 
explorations, to send for an official of 
the Houses of Parliament who is a bit 
of an analytical chemist ; and on his 
arrival they both set to work to un- 
ravel the mystery in Mr. Balfour’s 
room, much to the terror of the private 
secretaries who were momentarily ex- 
pecting a terrible explosion. For a 
moment the chemist was puzzled ; but, 
putting a particle of the compound 
upon his tongue, he discovered that 
it was simply sugar impregnated with 
lemon. On turning the box upside 
down, out rolled an antiquated cork- 
screw, a spiral spring, and a well-worn 
nutmeg-grater, and on the bottom was 
a paper bearing these words: “Buy the 
whiskey yourself; you can then con- 
coct the famous lemonade of Bally- 
hooly.” 

The story of another practical joke, 
in connection with a celebrated bye- 
election a few years ago, is still cur- 
rent in the Lobby. It was one of 
those contests of which it is impossible 
to foretell the result, each side being 
pretty confident of victory, and each 
agreeing that the majority in either 
case would be very small. The issuc 
was therefore awaited with great in- 
terest. One of the Lobbyists arranged 
with a journalist who was reporting 
the election for a news-agency, to send 
to the House of Commons, to the 
Whip of the beaten candidate’s party, 
a telegram announcing the victory of 
that candidate so soon as the counting 
of the votes had reached a stage to 
make it easy to determine the winner. 
Accordingly, about eleven o’clock at 
night, when the result of the election 
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was expected and the Lobby was 
crowded with excited groups of politi- 
cians of both parties, Mr. Majoribanks 
(the present Lord Tweedmouth), who 
was the Chief Whip of the Liberal 
Party, received a telegram, and on 
reading it cried exultantly, “ We have 
won, we have won!” He then rushed 
into the House, followed by cheering 
Liberals, and announced the glad tid- 
ings to Mr. Gladstone, and other 
leaders of his party. Up jumped the 
Irish Members with characteristic 
enthusiasm, some of them even climbed 
on to the benches, and, waving hats 
and handkerchiefs over their heads, 
roared themselves hoarse in the ex- 
travagance of their delight. By a 
curious coincidence it happened that 
Mr. Balfour, then Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, was addressing the House at 
the moment ; and, as the result of the 
election was regarded as a repudiation 
of his Irish policy, the Irish Members 
shouted with all the greater joy. Mr. 
Balfour was unable to proceed with 
his speech for a few minutes ; it was 
manifest that the news had depressed 
him, and he stood silently with his 
elbow on the table until the storm 
had spent its force. Suddenly an- 
other wild outburst of applause was 
heard in the Lobby. The Irishmen 
again renewed their cheers, but the 
spectacle of Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett, 
a telegram in his hand and the light 
of victory blazing in his eyes, rushing 
up the floor towards the Treasury 
Bench, told them that some strange 
and startling development had taken 
place in the situation, and with rather 
shamefaced looks they resumed their 
seats. The true result of the election 
had arrived; the Conservative, not 
the Liberal, was victorious. It was 
now the turn of the Unionists to 
cheer, and, as they who cheer last 
cheer best, there never was heard in 
the Chamber such wild and uproari- 
ous applause and such bursts of mock- 


ing laughter. Mr. Balfour resumed 
his speech in mighty spirits ; but 
what was more to the Lobbyists’ 
purpose, they had, thanks to this in- 
genious little joke, no lack of news 
that night. 

Playfulness of this kind is not, to 
say the least, encouraged in the Lobby. 
The present Sergeant-at-Arms is a 
strict disciplinarian, so strict indeed 
that he tolerates skittishness only in 
Members; and though in private 
circles a very genial gentleman, sets 
a stern example to all officials and 
frequenters of the House and Lobby 
by never smiling in the House even 
when the rafters are ringing with 
laughter over some amusing joke or 
ludicrous incident. Consequently the 
Lobbyists are rather afraid of Mr. 
H. D. Erskine. One of the band has 
been suspended (that is, he has had his 
name removed from the list of Lobby- 
ists) for neglecting to take off his hat 
to the Mace, as the Speaker, attended 
by the Sergeant-at-Arms carrying 
that symbol of the power and au- 
thority of the House of Commons, 
passed through the Lobby on his way 
to the Lords. It is fair to say that 
this is the only case of suspension for 
indecorous conduct on record for many 
years. But a far more common failing 
of the Lobbyists is that, in writing 
about the House and its Members, 
they go, as I have said before, to their 
imaginations for their facts ; and yet 
only one of the body has come to dis- 
aster through his powers of invention. 
There was published in the Sunday 
papers of December 7th, 1890, the 
day following the Saturday on which, 
after a week’s debate, Mr. Parnell was 
deposed from the leadership of the 
Irish Party in Committee Room Fif- 
teen, a most sensational account of 
the termination of the historic pro- 
ceedings. It was reported by one of 
the news-agencies that, as the Anti- 
Parnellites passed through an_ ill 
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lighted corridor on their way from 
the Committee Room to the Confer- 
ence Room, in order to hold another 
meeting, the cry was raised by those 
behind, “We are attacked by the 
Parnellites,” and that, taking to flight 
in the darkness, the party, headed by 
Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mr. Sexton, 
in their panic tumbled ingloriously 
down a flight of stone stairs, to the 
sad injury, not alone of their dignity, 
but of their limbs. That day a depu- 
tation of the Party (naturally indig- 
nant that an element of burlesque 
should have been unwarrantedly im- 
ported into the stern tragedy of their 
domestic quarrel) waited on the 
manager of the news-agency and in- 
sisted on a complete denial of the 
fabrication, together with an ample 
apology, being sent out to Monday’s 
newspapers. Nor did they stop there. 
They also brought the matter before 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, and the offend- 
ing journalist suffered for this reckless 
use of his inventive faculties by find- 
ing his name removed from the list 
of Lobbyists. The moral of this 
incident to journalists is that inven- 
tion must always be controlled by 
discretion. 

The ethics of journalism is still a 
somewhat strange and inexplicable 
thing; but Lobbying is not now con- 
ducted with the unscrupulousness 
which marked it not so many years 
ago. I have heard of a Lobbyist 
who for years paid a handsome weekly 
sum to one of the charmen (the men 
who sweep out the House of Com- 
mons) for the torn scraps of letters 
and documents with which the floor, 
close to the Treasury Bench and the 
front Opposition Bench, is littered at 
the close of a sitting. The Lobbyist 
used to go carefully through the 
scraps, piecing and patching them 
together, in the hope of lighting upon 
a State secret or an important item 
of political news. However he gained 


very little for his pains. Our leading 
politicians are more careful of their 
important private correspondence than 
this Lobbyist supposed ; most of the 
letters were appeals for charity or 
applications for situations from con- 
stituents. 

I have heard also of a journalist 
who dogged the footsteps of Peel and 
Wellington from Downing Street to 
Apsley House, and heard sutlicient of 
their conversation,—they had just left 
a Cabinet Council—to be able to sell 
at a big price to a London daily paper 
the momentous intelligence that they 
were about to propose the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. It has been said 
that the news was extracted by Mrs. 
Norton from Sidney Herbert at a 
dinner, and communicated by her to 
Tue Times; but I have learned on 
good authority that my version of the 
affair is the correct one. There is a 
story also told in Fleet Street of a 
plot hatched and executed by a Lon- 
don journalist some years ago, by 
which the lock of a cabinet in the 
Home Secretary’s office was picked 
and a most important State document 
stolen for his newspaper. And it is 
not very long since the political 
world was startled by the publication 
in a London evening paper of a For- 
eign Office memorandum on certain 
negotiations with the Russian Govern- 
ment, then occupying public attention, 
which gave an entirely different aspect 
to them from that in which they were 
presented by Ministers in both Houses 
of Parliament. Of course the affair 
was inquired into by the Foreign 
Office. It was established that a 
copying-clerk had sold the memor- 
andum to the newspaper, and he was 
promptly cashiered. Since then the 
divulging of State secrets by State 
officers has been made a criminal 
offence ; but there is hardly a news- 
paper that would scruple to use such 
information if it were interesting and 
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therefore likely to give it a bold ad- 
vertisement. The ethics of journalism 
do not, in theory, sanction the employ- 
ment of such agencies in the collection 
of news ; but if an important piece of 
information is brought to a newspaper 
office it is bought, as a rule, without 
any undue squeamishness as to the 
means by which it has been procured. 
All that most journals would concern 
themselves about in such a transaction 
is the authenticity of the news. 

The ‘work of the Lobbyist is not, 
however, all speculation and inven- 
tion. Several of them have exclusive 
access to trustworthy private sources 
of information for which they pay 
handsomely. The success of the 
Lobbyist depends, in a great measure, 
on the position and influence of the 
journal he represents. To the Parlia- 
mentary representative of a great 
London paper nothing is denied but 
that which it is injudicious to publish. 
Ministers, Whips, and leaders of 
Parties give him information which 
they would not give to the represen- 
tative of a journal of less importance 
in the provinces. But there are 
sources of information open to all 
Lobbyists, however great or however 
small may be the newspapers they 
represent. In addition to the com- 
mon gossip of the Lobby, which often 
yields abundant material for political 
notes, there are Parliamentary papers 


of various kinds, such as Blue Books, 
reports of Committees, copies of new 
Bills, intended amendments to Bills, 
resolutions, motions, &c., out of which 
paragraphs can be concocted. The 
Members are, as a rule, very obliging 
to the Lobbyists. They all make it 
their business to see that the represen- 
tative of their own local organ is not 
stranded in any matter. Of course 
they all have axes of their own to 
grind, as the Yankees say. In this 
age, when notoriety is the very breath 
of the nostrils of most public men, it 
is essential to Members of Parliament 
that they should stand well with their 
local Press. In many cases indeed 
their very existence as Members 
depends uponit. ‘I absolutely disre- 
gard all Press criticisms, except those 
which come from my own local paper, 
THE SKIBBEREEN EAGLE,” said an 
Irish Member once in the House of 
Commons, and that is the sentiment 
of most Members of Parliament. 
Therefore it is that in these days, 
when the craze for notoriety is so 
widespread and the appetite for news 
so insatiable, the journalist is a 
welcome visitor to the Lobby of the 
House of Commons, where so late as 
the time of our grandfathers, when 
the inquisitiveness of newspapers was 
regarded as a gross impertinence, he 
was treated as little better than a 
Spy. 
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Ner! BoLpwic was the representa- 
tive of an old-established family in 
the manufacturing town of Millport 
which had existed for so many 
generations in the poorest possible 
circumstances, that no one conceived it 
likely for any scion of the race ever to 
emerge from obscurity. The fact that 
the present Neri distinctly favoured 
(as the vernacular had it) the Neris 
who had gone before him, appeared to 
remove all probability of his leaving 
the well-worn groove, which was only 
not a second nature because it might 
be presumed to be a first one. There 
was therefore at first a good deal of 
astonishment when it became evident 
that Neri was getting on. He built 


an addition to his ancient family 
mansion (of two rooms) which from 
thenceforth was only used as kitchen 


and offices. In another year or two a 
still more palatial edifice arose ; and 
at the time of the third addition he 
had (some said by means of a cheaply 
acquired patent) worked himself into 
a flourishing business at Millport ; 
no great while after, his interest in 
this had increased until, from head of 
the firm, he had become sole proprietor. 
By this time the little plot of ground 
of which the original cottage had oc- 
cupied only a corner, was nearly 
covered with a series of structures, 
each rising above the other. This small 
piece of ground had been the property 
of the Boldwig family for centuries, as 
some said; and it was doubtless a 
proof of the possession of some quality 
not far removed from a virtue that 
had prevented any one of them, even 
in the periods of their greatest depres- 
sion, from entertaining the idea of 
parting with it. The same quality 


may also have peeped out in the trans- 
mission of the Christian name of Neri 
from father to son for so many years 
that the holders of it were accustomed 
to say, “There wasn’t never a day 
when there warn’t no Neri at Mill- 
port.” As a scriptural, or any other 
name, Neri may not be widely known ; 
but at Millport it is doubtful whether 
even Yaaron (as the brother to Moses 
was called in the locality) would not 
have been a greater stranger. 

About the date of the third enlarge- 
ment Neri purchased an acre or two 
of unimproved land, lying between his 
house and the high road to Millport, 
through which he had hitherto only 
enjoyed the right of way; and this 
land, after draining, he began to plant 
with evergreens and ornamental shrubs. 
There was a gravel-pit on the common 
hard by, and with the aid of this he 
laid out, after the most aristocratic 
examples that he had been able to 
study, a winding drive leading on to 
the high road through a gate which 
left little to be desired. No doubt 
Neri, driving home from business at 
night, sometimes found the curves 
and the consequent delay exceedingly 
wearisome, but he was shrewd enough 
to be aware that every position has its 
drawbacks, and he was never heard to 
complain. Neri had now got to be 
looked on as a rising man. Sharp 
people noticed that he never went back, 
but always held fast to any advance, 
the cost of which had, no doubt, been 
carefully counted beforehand. Some of 
Neri’s neighbours had in their days 
of prosperity built enormous mansions, 
from which when trade fell off they 
had had ignominiously to retire, and 
their example may have acted as a 
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warning. Peopie began soon to talk 
of his luck, a way of depreciating the 
superior skill of those who beat you 
at everything, from billiards to busi- 
ness; and indeed it seemed, when 
once he had made a start, as if he 
could not go wrong. At the time at 
which we introduce him he was ac- 
counted a wealthy man, who, with a 
few more years of prosperity, promised 
to become a very rich man indeed. 

Any one who had seen Neri in the 
days of his poverty (and he had been 
very poor) would have found little in 
the prosperous manufacturer to recall 
the dilapidated figure belabouring with 
an ash-plant the half-starved donkey 
as it drew the weekly washing (by 
which Mrs. Neri, in those early days, 
subsidised her husband’s irregular earn- 
ings) through the quagmire surround- 
ing the cottage. No doubt the differ- 
ence between the two Neris was chiefly 
external. With the necessary excep- 
tions most of us alter inwardly very 
little ; and it is tolerably safe for our 
friends to presume, whatever the 
change in our circumstances, on the 
presence of the qualities for which we 
were formerly noted, and, let us hope, 
revered. 

Neri had always had a bad temper, 
though he had long since learned that 
there were many occasions when it 
could not be indulged without detri- 
ment to business. Glancing from the 
tall hat (not too often renewed) under 
which his keen gray eyes kept watch, 
on either side of an aquiline nose, 
over a long beard now fast turning 
gray, which descended halfway to the 
waist of a long-skirted black frock- 
coat, the eye rested (and there was 
space for resting) on his boots. There 


is always a blemish in the attire of a 
self-made man, even when all possible 
reliance has been placed on the tailor. 
Perhaps for the reason that the boot- 
maker is an inferior artist, the blemish 
is often found in the boots. 


It might 
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have been thought that Neri’s feet, 
rather than his bootmaker, were to 
blame, did it not seem impossible that 
the feet of all policemen should be 
larger than those of ordinary mortals, 
Neri could no more get rid of his bad 
temper than of his feet; but as he 
had learned to thrust the latter under 
chairs and tables to prevent their 
being stared at, so there were times 
and places when he thought it best to 
keep the former out of sight and under 
control. 

We have said that the gate leading 
from Neri’s new drive into the Mill- 
port Road left little to be desired. 
Yet in the eyes of some people there 
was a desideratum. Strangers, who 
were of course the only persons to 
notice anything, had been heard to 
express astonishment that this gate, 
when opened for the passage of the 
new carriage and the horses (which, 
if also new, were not quite so good) 
was always propped up with a brick, 
instead of the neater and more desir- 
able catch almost universally provided 
for the éntrance to well-appointed 
grounds. When the gate was closed 
the brick reposed with a ridiculous 
air of proprietorship on the well-kept 
gravel. It was almost impossible to 
avoid the impression of something un- 
canny. It was a blot on the trim 
landscape. How came it there? And 
when it had got there, why did it not 
efface itself speedily and go away ? 

There is a touch of superstition in 
most of us. The majority are more 
or less aware that they consider it 
unlucky to do, or to refrain from do- 
ing, something to which nevertheless 
the exigences of fashion compel them, 
possibly without any after detri- 
ment. In his early days any one who 
gave the matter a thought would have 
considered Neri too shiftless for super- 
stition; afterwards he might have 
been put down as too respectable; 
but both surmises would not improb- 
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ably have been wrong. It is your 
shiftless man who clings to “ luck,” 
and, as we have said, however pros- 
perity may alter us outwardly, the 
inner man remains much as before. 

Perhaps it is going too far to say 
that Neri was superstitious. He had 
been known to walk gaily (or as gaily 
as he ever walked) in spring under 
any quantity of ladders, at the risk 
of having a healthy Irish labourer 
descend (with a hod of bricks or a 
tray of mortar) on to his head ; he 
had never been known to touch his 
hat (which once he would touch on 
any or no provocation) to a magpie ; 
and he thought nothing of sitting 
down, when the dinner was good 
enough, thirteen at table. Yet he 
had his grain, and more, of supersti- 
tion ; none the less that he had prob- 
ably never heard the word and was 
therefore unaware of its meaning. 

It frequently happens that when a 
man succeeds in life some humble 
follower attaches himself to him, and 
clings, in no self-seeking or ambitious 
way, to his fortunes. When the 
humble follower is a dog, the dog 
stays in the kitchen when his master 
builds the new dining-room, and con- 
tentedly accepts, instead of the close 
companionship of old, any occasional 
recognition of which he may be thought 
worthy. That he does not always 
develope a great amount of gratitude 
may be owing to the fact that the 
recognition too frequently takes the 
form of a kick. This the dog is too 
wise to resent. Like his master, he 
is conscious of an improvement which 
he intends to hold by. J’y suis, j’y 
reste ; if the kicks are harder than of 
old, or even a totally new feature, the 
bones are more, and more succulent. 
Even for a kick he can summon, if he 
be a dog fond of material comforts, a 
good-natured grin, sometimes even a 
wag of the tail, which, if aggravating, 
is not wholly subservient. You read 
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in his speaking eye an apology for 
your bad temper that makes you wish 
you had not kicked him. “ I’m sorry 
for you,” he seems to say ; “ you would 
not have done it in the old days, 
would you, master? It is the cares 
and deceitfulness of riches.” And he 
lies down before the kitchen fire again, 
with one eye on you, and snores. 

But, strange as it may seem, Neri 
had never had a dog, nor was there 
any one eager to attach himself to his 
rising fortunes, and even perhaps catch 
an occasional glimpse of the new draw- 
ing-room. In fact he had, with the 
exception of Mrs. Neri, who was 
something more, no friends at all. 
He would have been driven to dogs, 
like many other people, but in his 
early days there was the then impossi- 
ble tax, and afterwards Mrs. Neri 
would not have allowed of a canine 
friend about the new furniture. He 
had shaken off the acquaintances of 
the old cottage, or quite as likely they 
had dropped him from a mistaken idea 
that people who rise must be proud, 
whereas very often they are only 
wretched ; and the magnates who had 
made their fortunes slowly in the 
course of two or three generations 
looked down on him as an upstart. 
He felt the want of some one or some- 
thing to cling to, all the more perhaps 
that he never showed it. The wife of 
your bosom is all very well, but there 
was little of the humble friend about 
Mrs. Neri. So he had to look out for 
an inanimate object. In making his 
choice he naturally sought for some- 
thing that had clung to him in the old 
days, and his choice was unfortunately 
very limited. The only thing he could 
think of was the brick with which he 
used to prop up his crazy gate in the 
days of his poverty. 

Most people have very little regard 
for memories of their own lives which 
they have left behind and _ below 
them ; for such things when they con- 
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cern the lives of others they have no 
regard at all. Chance spectators 
would have been moved only to ridi- 
cule had they known that the brick, 
apparently so secure in its position of 
unmerited honour, was the identical 
prop that had kept open the broken 
and unhinged gate leading to the yard 
and pigsties through which Neri, Mrs. 
Neri, and their unkempt offspring had 
to pass in old days when leaving or 
arriving at their modest home. 
Fornierly it would never have oc- 
curred to any of the numerous parsons 
who went and came at Millport during 
Neri’s tenure of the cottage that he 
could be a fit, or even a possible sub- 
ject for their ministrations. They 
may have judged rightly in thinking 
that any attempt to enlighten his dark 
mind would be to throw pearls before 
swine ; but whether they were right 
or wrong, Neri grew up, as his father 
and grandfather had grown before him, 
without any knowledge of religion at 
all. Possibly had there been a Salva- 
tion Army in those days his soul (such 
as it was) might have been considered 
worth saving, or at any rate beating a 
drum over. When the days of frock- 
coated prosperity arrived, no parson 
would have taken the liberty of sup- 
posing that any enlightening process 
could be requisite. So Neri, though 
he subscribed after more or less worry- 
ing, and went to church on great 
occasions,—when he occupied his 
rented seat with an air of earnest 
respectability, due no doubt to the 
fact that he was thoughtfully planning 
out his week’s work—was in reality 
little better, if indeed he was not in 
some respects worse than a heathen. 
But the great aid to parsons in incul- 
cating the truths of the gospel, and 
without which their labours would 


rarely have any practical result, is 
the fact that every human breast is 
more or less a garden prepared by 
nature for the reception of the seed. 
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Never a poor savage but, before the 
advent of missionaries, had his fetish, 
the conception of the personality of 
which was lower or higher according 
as he himself was more or less debased. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that 
these idolaters were not quite as much 
in earnest as the more civilised wor- 
shippers who have superseded them, 
since ignorance enabled them to accept 
the absurdest of creeds with a faith 
unknown to the majority of educated 
Christians. Neri had recently de 
veloped into a veneered savage. There 
are thousands of such in England 
within a stone’s throw of the churches ; 
and, like that of other savages, his 
nature demanded a substitute for the 
religion which no one had brought 
him; only in a Christian country, 
since there is no recognised substitute 
for Mumbo Jumbo, must every savage 
work out a superstition of his own. 
Neri had not been carried far on the 
tide of prosperity before he began to 
attribute some of his luck to the only 
thing that he could recall as having 
been in constant attendance on his 
fortunes. In time he became firmly 
convinced that his brick (if not ex- 
actly a tutelar deity) was a sort of 
talisman. It was characteristic of him 
that in feeling this he never dreamed 
of hedging the brick round with any 
safeguard, which would perhaps have 
broken the charm. Superstitious people 
are generally a little reckless; the 
brick must take its chance. But Neri 
was surprised to find that he was more 
than irritated, that he even felt a 
shudder as of suggested sacrilege, at 
the slightest hint of its removal. 
There had indeed been plenty of such 
hints. Every man worth knowing, or 
at all events worth writing about, has 
a secret from his wife; and Mrs. Neri 
never imagined that her unceasing 
requests that “the thing” might be 
removed were so many invitations to 
her, not unloving if hot-tempered, hus- 
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band to turn and rend her. The local 
carpenter for a long time never did a 
job at the house without asking if he 
might be allowed to put up the new 
“catch,” which he had prepared in the 
certainty of its eager acceptance. When 
he went on to mention, as he always 
did, that the cost was exceedingly 
trifling, Neri glared at him as if to 
ask what he knew about it. Neri had 
not the reputation of being a mean 
man, so not even the carpenter (who 
had) supposed that it was a question 
of expense. At last the carpenter 
gave up worrying, as every one must 
sooner or later, and about the same 
time the neighbours gave up noticing. 
“Tf he likes his brick,” said the car- 
penter, with an intention of withering 
sarcasm, “let him have it.” There 
was no doubt that Neri liked it. 

So things had gone on for a long 
time, the brick to all appearance 
neither getting better nor worse, when 
one day Neri came home from the 
Works in a bad temper. This was 
often the case, though, or perhaps be- 
cause, he had seldom anything to put 
him out. No doubt he was getting 
spoiled, as indeed happens to most of 
us who are blessed with a run of 
unbroken prosperity. He had been 
obliged to return on foot, as Mrs. 
Neri for a wonder was using the car- 
riage, and the fact of having to walk 
(though the distance was nothing, and 
exercise almost a necessity to a man 
of his previous habits) always annoyed 
him intensely. He was indeed gener- 
ally so cross at having to go a-foot, 
that Mrs. Neri seldom allowed herself 
to take what she called carriage-exer- 
cise, preferring, as she was too stout 
to walk, to stay at home rather than 
meet her husband’s sour looks on her 
return. She had done her best to 
adapt herself to her new honours, and 
not all unsuccessfully. She sat with 
folded hands in her drawing-room (not 
even allowing herself to darn stock- 
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ings, an art at which she was an 
adept) when she would greatly have 
preferred being useful in the kitchen. 
Even when she rode in the new car- 
riage she was in her inmost soul long- 
ing for the old donkey-cart in which 
she had been accustomed to take out 
the washing, even though her beloved 
Neri should be lying in wait for her 
return (as in old days had been his 
unvarying custom) to relieve her of 
the fruits of her toil. 

Neri, as we have said, was in a bad 
temper, and on reaching the gate lead- 
ing to his mansion his ill-humour was 
aggravated by finding it left open. A 
few years ago it would have mattered 
little if any stray horses or cattle had 
taken a fancy to trespass on the rushy 
pasture that surrounded the Dove- 
cote ; but to do so now was to invoke 
the utmost rigour of the law. The 
gate was of course propped on its 
familiar brick, and Neri for the first 
time in his life was conscious of feel- 
ing irritated at the appearance of his 
humble friend. There comes a day 
when the broadcloth of our new-born 
grandeur revolts from the honest and 
long-discarded corduroy. “Ain’t hardly 
good enough,” Neri found himself mut- 
tering. Instead of removing the brick 
with his usual care, he kicked it from 
under the gate with all his might. 
The gate swung smoothly away from 
its unstable support, but as soon as 
he had recovered from the feeling of 
having broken his foot into twenty 
pieces (for he had forgotten that his 
boots were less adapted for these freaks 
than in old days) he saw to his horror 
that the brick was broken in two. It 
had had a hard life, and a time comes 
to everybody and everything when 
they need care; unfortunately this is 
too often the period when care and 
attention are withdrawn. Feeling as 
if he had committed the unpardonable 
sin, Neri hastily stooped down, and 
taking up the two fragments carefully, 
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and with looks than which nothing 
could have conveyed a more abject 
apology, fitted them together again. 
Not only did he feel mean, but he 
was afraid. Happy the man who has 
never felt that he would give every- 
thing he is possessed of to recall the 
act done so thoughtlessly, even so 
gaily perhaps, a minute ago. It was 
a summer evening, and the unfor- 
tunate man was aware of two holes 
in the surface of the upper portion of 
the bri¢k which he had never noticed 
before. These to his distorted fancy 
took the shape of angry and malignant 
eyes. The brick remained upright 
when he replaced it in its old position, 
but the fracture took the form of a 
mouth whose lips wore an expression 
of angry derision. Neri took a long 
and piteous survey of it, as we survey 
the irrevocable past; and then, not 
seeing that he could mend matters, 
walked home. 

Arrived there it was speedily evi- 
dent to the inmates that something 
had gone wrong. Neri had indeed 
the feeling, which many people have 
yet survived to laugh at, that the 
great misfortune of his life was im- 
pending ; above all he was conscious 
of having endangered the happiness 
of his wife and daughter by his fit of 
petulant anger. His dinner was left 
untouched, and even the generally 
successful attempts of his daughter to 
restore his good temper were unavail- 
ing. Caddie was herself in capital 
spirits. Within the last few days she 
had engaged herself to a young man 
whose family, though not very wealthy, 
had been respectable for quite a genera- 
tion, and this meant a step up the 
social ladder. In consequence she was 


a little inclined to give herself airs, 
which her father, so limited was his 
experience, considered playful and en- 
gaging. They were indeed of a quality 
a shade more artistic than those with 
which Mrs. Neri had captivated his 
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youthful and not very fastidious fancy; 
but to-day he was thinking them 
affected and even vulgar. If Neri 
ate nothing he made up by drinking 
more than usual, and far more (as 
Mrs. Neri remarked to Caddie, as they 
waited in fear and trembling in the 
drawing-room), than was good for him. 
When at last his wife went in to see 
him, she was moved by a new-born 
humility which sat ill upon him. Her 
indirect attempts to obtain a hint of 
what ailed him were unsuccessful, or 
she would have disturbed him yet 
more by laughing at his fears. At 
last he went to bed, but not before he 
had been caught in the act of unbolt- 
ing the front door, hat in hand. He 
desisted as soon as he heard the voice 
of his wife, who had been on the look 
out—“ My! Neri, where ever are you 
a-going to?”—and re-fastening the 
door he went upstairs, taking his hai 
with him. It was evident he had 
intended to go out, but whither? In 
bed Mrs. Neri, who pretended to be 
asleep, was soon aware that Neri was 
also pretending. Once she heard a 
groan. ‘“ What ails the man?” she 
thought, but she said nothing, and 
towards morning he fell into an uneasy 
slumber. In his troubled sleep the 
brick, personified in the daytime, be 
came even more human. He started 
from his dream, shuddering at the 
malevolent expression on his old 
friend’s face. “T'll be unlucky,” he 
murmured, as he turned over in a 
cold sweat, “and serve me right ; Mr. 
Neri, you’re done for!” 

Next morning he started for the 
Works, feeling dull and depressed. It 
was absurd, he was sagacious enough 
to be aware, but how could he help it! 
Unhappy people are perhaps not suffi 
ciently grateful for the fact that their 
experience prepares them for even the 
most unexpected calamities. When 
the carriage arrived at the gate Neri 
felt but little astonishment at perceiv- 
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ing that the brick was gone ; there are 
insults, he acknowledged, which are 
necessarily fatal to the oldest and most 
friendly alliance. 

In fact the groom (a new servant) 
had discovered earlier in the morning 
that the plague of his life had disap- 
peared. “The dashed old brick !” 
he exclaimed, as he rubbed his hands 
together with glee. “By gum, Mr. 
Neri, you'll now have to get something 
better.” Arrived within a few yards 
of the gate he checked his horse, and 
handing the reins to his master jumped 
down and held it open while Neri 
drove through. “ Needn’t have taken 
it so spiteful,” the latter was thinking, 
“it might surely have known as I 
didn’t mean nothing.” “ Brick’s been 
sneaked, sir,” said the groom as he 
climbed back into his seat. “A good 
thing it’s gone; it wanted something 
better to hold.” His master glared on 
him with a look of concentrated fury : 
“Something better!” he thought, 
“something better! The fool doesn’t 
know what he’s talking about.” Even 
the stolid groom was surprised at the 
anger he had unintentionally evoked. 
“Storm in a blessed teacup,” he mut- 
tered. 

Arrived at the Works, Neri was 
met by his manager, with a face as 
long as his own. “Bad news this 
morning, sir, I’m sorry to say.” “T 
knew it,” returned Neri absently. 
“Beg your pardon Sir, but have you 
heard anything?” “Oh! nothing, Mr. 
Singleton ; please go on. Bad news, 
I think you said? Well, I suppose ” 
(with a swagger which he felt to be a 
contemptible pretence) “we can stand 
a bit or two of bad news.” “ No doubt 
Sir, but Corbet and Skinner have failed 
in New York. It was too late to stop 
the last consignments. I’m at my 
wits’ ends to know what to do. I’m 
afraid from what this says” (and he 
laid his hand on a paper which he had 
placed on Neri’s desk) “ that it means 
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a regular smash up, and what that 
will cost us you know as well as I do.” 
“T knew it,” Neri repeated like a man 
in a dream, to his manager’s astonish- 
ment. ‘Then he hastily cast up in his 
head the amount for which the Ameri- 
can failure would let him in. “ By 
gum,” he said aloud at last, going 
back to a long discarded, but once 
favourite adjuration, “it’s ten thousand 
if it’s a penny!” To himself he said, 
“Tt means going back.” He thought 
over all the people he had known who 
had overbuilt themselves, and had to 
go back ; of these he had always as- 
sured himself he would not make one. 

The long day passed in verifying 
losses and accounts, and overlooking 
with the least possible interest the 
work which must still be carried on 
though unlikely to be any longer re- 
munerative. The carriage arrived at 
the usual hour, and when work was 
over he went home. During the day 
the groom had not been idle. Being 
a handy man, he had spent his spare 
time in fixing a catch which he 
flattered himself would at least be 
preferable to the lost brick ; but he 
was much disappointed, and not a 
little surprised, at the effect of his 
work on his employer. ‘“ What’s 
this?” roared Neri, putting his hand 
roughly on the reins, and bringing the 
horse on his haunches. “ Who told 
you to put up this d—d thing?” Then 
descending far more rapidly than was 
his wont, “Go home,” he screamed, 
“go home!” As soon as the carriage 
was out of sight round the first turn, 
Neri set to work to pull up the new 
fixture. It was anything but an easy 
task, but he sueceeded at last. All 
at once it yielded to his frantic efforts, 
and he fell on his back with his feet 
in the air, holding the trophy in his 
clenched hands ; when he recovered 
himself he threw it away with an oath 
among the bushes. 

“Queer old fish,” said the groom, 
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as he drove home. 
too; vexed about 
ends.” 

While Neri was making a hasty 
toilette, his wife, who had seen the 
carriage come home without him, came 
into his dressing-room. ‘ O Neri, how 
can I tell you!” she burst forth. 
“ What's the matter, woman?” he 
roared, laying down his hair-brushes. 
“Do you suppose I haven’t heard 
enough about it? Let it rest.” “ How 
can you have heard about it, Neri?” 
she replied. “We only knew it our- 
selves by afternoon post.” Then Neri 
knew that there was yet another 
trouble to face, and permitted her, 
though without feeling much interest, 
to tell herstory. It seems Caddie had 
quarrelled two or three days ago with 
her young man, and quarrels, the Eton 
Latin Grammar notwithstanding, are 
not always renewals of love. In the 
present instance the reverse had been 
the case, and young Tom Braithwaite 
had written to say that, as it appeared 
they were unable to get on together, 
the engagement had better be off. 
Poor Caddie of course was the more 
distressed, as she was aware that the 
rupture was entirely caused by her 
own ill-temper. “It is her fault, I 
fear,” said poor Mrs. Neri. “She has 
too much of your temper, and r 
“Stop, woman!” cried Neri, taking 
up his brushes again with trembling 
hands. “What do I care about your 
marryings and givings in marriage ? 
I shall have to close the Works; 
Corbet and Skinner have failed. 
Temper! Yes; I’ve my infernal tem- 
per to thank, and if Caddie has it too, 
it’s all in the family.” “The tongue 
is a little member, truly, Neri,” his 
wife commenced, “ but——” “A 
little member !” said Neri, protruding 
an enormous foot, and examining it 
with some attention. “A little mem- 
ber! Serves me right, serves me 
right.” “He’s off his head with 
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trouble,” said the good woman to her- 
self, “‘ and no wonder ; him as has had 
no troubles for so long!” Then aloud, 
“Neri, my love, be calm. Neri, let 
me entreat you » “Entreat be 
d—d!” shouted Neri coarsely. “Go 
away, woman, go away.” 

How the next few days passed Neri 
could not have told; he went to and 
fro between the Works, but scarcely 
spoke a word. There was a way 
through the shrubbery and across the 
fields which had been unused since he 
had set up his carriage, and by this 
he now made his journeys ; the sight 
of the gate would, he felt, have been 
too much for him. He had heard 
nothing more from America, and in- 
deed expected nothing but corrobora- 
tion of the first reports ; and for this 
he had so far prepared that some of 
his workmen were already under 
notice to quit. He had no doubt that 
his agent’s failure would cripple him 
for years, even if it did no more. He 
had not even the comforting know. 
ledge that he was not himself to blame 
for his misfortunes. “I am a fool,” 
he was always thinking, “an ungrate- 
ful fool. I’ve chucked away my luck.” 
The worm had turned with a venge- 
ance; and than this turning nothing 
can possibly make a bully feel more 
mean or more foolish. 

One morning Mrs. Neri, much 
against her wish, was obliged to make 
a short journey; and seeing the car- 
riage at the door, Neri, more from 
habit than intention, got in and took 
his seat beside his wife, telling her she 
could put him down at the Works. 
Hardly had the carriage started before 
he remembered ; but it was too late 
to get out now, though he murmured 
something about “ going by the fields.” 
As they approached the drive-gate, he 
began to turn away his head. No, he 
could not turn it away ; he must look, 
though with a pretence of not looking. 
But what was it he saw? He rubbed 
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his eyes and looked again. The brick 
had returned ! 

“Stop !” he called out to the groom 
who was as much surprised as his 
master, thinking, “The durned old 
brick again; some fool’s brought un 
back, same as took it away, I s’pose.” 
“Thank the Lord!” ejaculated Neri 
fervently, as after a brief pause the 
carriage drove on. “Give us a kiss 
old woman,” he went on, and taking 
his portly better half in his arms, he 
kissed her loudly then and there. 
“Things’ll come round all right, 
ducky,” he whispered. “ Don’t you 
fret no more. I’m as jolly as a sand- 
boy.” The groom’s first words when 
he got home were: “If the gov’nor 
ain’t cracked, ll eat him. A kissin’ 
the missus down yonder by the gate, 
as if he hadn’t never seen her afore! 
And blamed if the old brick ain’t 
turned up again.” 

When Neri arrived rather late at 
the Works, with a weight lifted off his 
heart, his joyful looks were once more 
reflected on the manager’s face. The 
latter came forward beaming, and 
made as if he would almost have 
shaken hands with his employer. “TI 
am happy to tell you, Sir,” he said, 
following his master with beaming 
face into his private room, “that the 
scare about Corbet and Skinner turns 
out to be immensely exagzerated. 
There was a little trouble, but, as you 
will see by this letter” (placing one 
on Neri’s desk), “they seem already 
to have quite recovered.” The mana- 
ger stopped speaking, and glanced at 
Neri, expecting to see him throw his 
hat into the air, or show his delight in 
some other way, but the face of the 
manufacturer expressed but little sur- 
prise. “ I thought it ’ud all come right,” 
he said coolly, and rather to his mana- 
ger’s disgust, who muttered under his 
breath, “Then I wish to goodness 
you’d behaved as if you thought so.” 
However, affectation of that sort was 
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in so great a man excusable if not 
unavoidable. In after days Neri’s 
reputation gained greatly by the 
report of the cool way in which he 
received the information that the ruin 
he had accepted was averted: “A cool 
hand, that Mr. Neri; nerves like 
iron; never don’t turn a hair for 
nothing.” 

As Neri walked home (for the last 
time, as he hoped,) across the fields, 
his heart felt quite soft. “I’ve had 
a narrow shave,” he said to himself, 
“but Ill mind my temper better in 
future. By gum! it would almost 
have served me right, but I’m let off 
for this time ;” and he laughed, rub- 
bing his huge hands together in his 
glee. As he entered his own grounds 
he was aware of his daughter, who 
seemed, however, to wish to avoid him. 
“ Poor Caddie,” he thought ; “no won- 
der she don’t want to meet such a bear 
as I’ve been lately ;” and he actually, 
for once in his life, felt ashamed to 
have been so completely engrossed 
with his own troubles. Caddie might 
have been aware of his self-reproaches, 
for she approached shyly and, to her 
father’s surprise, with a smile on her 
lips. “She’s trying to carry it off so 
as not to worry me,” he thought, 
rebuking himself again for his selfish- 
ness.‘ When she got nearer he felt 
inclined to think she had heard the 
good news which he hoped to have 
been the first to tell her. Yetno; as 
he marked the rosy blush that suf- 
fused her homely but pleasant face, 
Caddie’s eyes had no thought of busi- 
ness in them. “Daddy,” she said, 
“T have good news. Tom and I have 
made it up again. It was all my 
fault ; that nasty temper! I’ve vowed 
not to give way to it any more.” It 
was as if the girl had said, “ Rejoice 
with me, for I have found a treasure 
that I had lost.” And Neri rejoiced. 
“What a goose I am,” he thought, as 
he passed his rough hand across his 
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eyes. “It’s a droll thing, my dear,” 
he said, “ but I’ve just been and made 
the same vow. We'll see who can 
keep it best,” and he looked down 
bashfully at his enormous boot, the 
foot inside which had scarcely yet 
recovered from its injuries. 

That evening there was truer happi- 
ness at the Dovecote than for many 
days, if ever before. When Mrs. 
Neri’s heart had been made glad with 
the knowledge of the relief which had 
come to her husband, it somehow did 
not seem strange that he should stroll 
down the drive towards the gate. He 
walked as if on air, and with what 
different feelings from those of the 
other day! He had brought it all on 
himself, he knew ; he had deserved all 
his trouble and anxiety,—and he had 
been mercifully forgiven! If only he 
could somehow show that he was not 
ungrateful ; “ Not such a brute as it 
thinks me,” he put it to himself. It 
was almost dark as he approached the 
spot where the outline of the brick 
was just visible, crouching, like a vast 
toad, in its old position by the border ; 
but, by the light of the match which 
he lost no time in striking, he could 
see that the malicious and evil expres- 
sion had passed away, and was re- 
placed by a smile of sarcastic good- 
humour. Carefully lifting the two 
fragments from the ground he raised 
them to his lips, and imprinted on 
them a more fervent kiss than he had 
ever bestowed on human being. 

Neri had never, as we have said, 
been religious. Superstition had stood 
in the place of the higher emotion, to 
which the transport that swept over 
his heart at that moment was, how- 
ever, akin. He would have liked to 
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ask a blessing; but had he not got 
one without asking? His good for. 
tune, he gratefully felt, was secure; 
the brick could take care of itself and 
of him. His heart was, after all, not 
without the affection which, as one of 
our great poets has taught us, is an 
aid to prayer, if not a substitute for 
it: 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 


and from these great and small things 
there was no reason, that Neri could 
see, why his brick should be excluded. 
It was characteristic of the man that 
he never inquired, and indeed would 
have been shocked at the idea of in- 
quiring, by what agency his talisman 
was removed, and by what brought 
back at this crisis of his fortunes. It 
is not certain that he did not believe 
the brick had taken itself away; and 
it is extremely fortunate for the self- 
respect of superstitious people that 
their nature does not lead them to 
consider their superstitions too curi- 
ously. But before we laugh at Neri, 
we should remember that an unreason- 
ing faith, which refuses to hear any 
evidence or argument against its 
favourite doctrine, was until recently 
considered a desirable quality. Even 
now there are those who can see very 
little difference between unbelief and 
inquiry. 

Neri is a great man now, and this 
episode occurred years ago. Those 
who pass his house will still, we trust, 
see the brick in its old position ; and 
should they in their ignorance feel 
some surprise at its inappropriateness, 
Neri will be quite content to let them 
wonder. 
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A FORGOTTEN HERO. 


“T HAVE often thought,” says Sainte- 
Beuve, “that a portrait should be 
done according to the tone and spirit 
of the model.” It would be difficult 
in the case of Schamyl to carry out 
this excellent principle of criticism ; 
yet without some rule of the kind it 
is impossible to see a man in the light 
of truth. Usually there exists a popu- 
lar opinion concerning a great man, 
often indeed wrong, but a sign that 
the public has a certain wish to talk 
or read about him. In the case of 
Schamyl, however, there is no popular 
feeling to aid or hinder us. Only 
those who are at least middle-aged 
can remember the time when the chief- 
tain of the Caucasus was the admira- 
tion of Europe ; and although English- 
men shared in the universal sentiment 
of admiration, it can hardly be said to 
have found an expression in our litera- 
ture. A full account of Schamyl’s life 
we have not found in English; such 
biographies as we have been able to 
consult in the libraries come to an 
end while he was still sultan of the 
Caucasus; and some of the writers 
predict for him a final victory over the 
Russians. Prophecy in such a case is 
so easy and so futile. 

Is there a prominent public man 
of our century of whom so little 
is generally known? Schoolboys 
know something about Gambetta, 
about Boulanger, and about J. 
G. Blaine; how many of them 
could tell whether Schamyl was a 
native of the Caucasus, a Swede, a 
Russian, or a Moor? Something of 
our ignorance no doubt is due to the 
stage on which Schamyl’s work was 
done ; the type of mind also which he 
represents is one with which public 





opinion in Europe is becoming more 
and more out of sympathy. Putting 
aside the question of his religion, the 
genius for guerilla warfare (of which 
he was as great a master as Garibaldi) 
is losing its attractiveness for an age 
that has seen the growth of modern 
strategy. But somewhere in the heart 
of’ man sleep the old instincts that 
make him love valour and daring; 
and the German strategists can never 
have the power over the imagination 
which a soldier like Coeur de Lion has 
had for many a century. 

The new methods of warfare are not 
romantic, for they exclude mystery 
and take little account of heroism. 
A company of Bayards would be less 
formidable than one of our modern 
instruments of destruction, and the 
future is for the man of science and 
not for the knightly warrior. We 
must accept the conditions, though we 
are free to remember how dear to the 
heart were the old heroes. In the 
history of Russia’s advance towards 
Mount Gunib, where in September, 
1859, Schamyl and a remnant of his 
followers made a last stand, the ro- 
mance belongs to the valiant men of 
the Caucasus; the aggressor is not 
romantic, though he fight never so 
bravely. We find no fault with Rus- 
sia; it was natural for the one to ad- 
vance, and for the other to resist, 
while from the first the result was 
inevitable. European sympathy, out- 
side Russia, was for the most part with 
the people of the Caucasus; but this 
was mainly owing to the admiration 
excited by the heroism of Schamyl’s 
soldiers. In any case it would be hy- 
pocritical in an Englishman to question 
the morality of Russian aggression in 
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the Caucasus ; we have ourselves done 
the same kind of thing repeatedly 
during the last century, yet are apt 
to be distressed whenever a rival fol- 
lows our great example. The situa- 
tion of the Caucasus explains the 
policy of Russia; she felt it was ne- 
cessary for her expansion, and for a 
long while she had wished to be sole 
mistress there. From the mountains 
in the Caucasus the Slav could look 
to the south-east on the way to Persia 
and Afghanistan, and he must have 
felt nearer the crisis of his fate as he 
reflected that India lay beyond. 

But to us the interesting feature of 
this subject is not the possible future 
of Russia, nor the value to her of these 
new possessions; we are attracted 
solely by the heroism of Schamyl. 
Let us first look for a moment at the 
stage on which these great things were 
done. If we could reach the snowy 
summit of Elbruz, the highest peak of 
the Caucasus, and thence overlook 
everything within a radius of some 
five hundred miles, feeling at the same 
time the associations of these scenes, 
what a mental picture we should have 
of some interesting chapters in the 
world’s history! We should see a 
large number of tribes in “the time 
of ignorance,” much resembling their 
descendants of our own day; great 
Greek and Roman captains, looking 
for fame and new territory ; Herodo- 
tus seeking matter for his history, and 
Xenophon with his companions re- 
turning sorrowfully from Cunaxa. We 
should have a vision, too, of something 
of earlier date and greater import, for 
within these limits is Ararat with its 
unfathomed mysteries. Within these 
same limits preached some of the 
Apostles, yet with no conspicuous suc- 
cess, while the early Mahommedan 
missionaries, the Koran in one hand 
and a sword in the other, easily made 
converts to the new religion; Ma- 
hommed was so much more accommo- 
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dating than Paul upon the subject of 
marriage. Would not the dreamer 
upon Elbruz think that a charming 
book might be written about the Cau- 
casus, if the right man could be found 
to do it, some historian with a touch 
of the poet, who could preserve the 
romance of his subject without dash- 
ing it with falsehood? The history of 
the Caucasus in broad outline; its 
connection with classical history and 
legend ; the grandeur of its scenery; 
its many races, some of them so comely 
and so romantic, its traditions and its 
folk-lore ; the long history of Russian 
aggression, and of the resistance of the 
natives ; and the story of Schamy]l as 
the last act of the great drama,—what 
a subject for a writer in search of a 
new theme and fresh interests ! 
Schamyl was born at Himri, a 
village in Daghestan, in the year 1797. 
Perhaps he was not an amiable boy; 
persons not likely to speak maliciously 
of him have said that in those early 
years he was haughty and ambitious, 
fond of solitude, and full of dreams of 
a great career. In our schools to-day 
there are boys who might be described 
in this way, and most of them no 
doubt will keep away from the king- 
dom of greatness. Schamyl, however, 
was born for great things, and in 
him boyish vanity had not a long 
life. His religious feeling was deep, 
and was nourished by his tutor, 
Jilal Eddin, an ardent believer in 
the doctrines of Sufism, to whom 
Schamy] owed also his literary accom- 
plishments and the cultivation of his 
natural gift of eloquence. He had 
the beauty for which his race is fa 
mous ; he was a good horseman and 
an excellent athlete. Such a training 
as Schamyl’s was not likely to bring 
him in touch with Western ideas ; he 
could not have been less influenced by 
European culture if he had lived in 
the centre of Africa. Arab culture 
has indeed a charm of its own, and 
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makes up in a measure by its poetry 
for what it lacks in breadth. The 
domain of European culture on the 
other hand is so very wide, that those 
who try to cover it, generally lose 
their mental balance before they reach 
the centre. 

Many anecdotes are told of 
Schamyl’s youth, though most of them 
would have seemed uninteresting if 
he had not become famous, and some 
are plainly inventions ; the anecdote- 
monger has the same privileges in the 
Caucasus as in other countries. Yet 
the singular story which is told of the 
way in which he cured his father of 
intemperance is authentic, and it 
shows that Schamyl even in youth 
was remarkable for strength of char- 
acter, and for earnestness tinged with 
fanaticism. Drunkenness is common 
enough in the Caucasus, as indeed it 
is in many parts of the earth, though 
it is a fashion to represent it as essen- 
tially an English vice. The plain 
teachings of the Koran were pointed 
out ineffectually; the foolish man 
continued to drink, as is the way of 
the human race in such a matter. 
The son’s pride was deeply wounded, 
and at length he vowed that the 
next time this offence was repeated, 
he would kill himself before his 
father’s eyes, and the blood of the 
son should be upon the sire’s head. 
Knowing the youth’s earnestness, the 
father doubted not that he would be 
true to his word; and the fear of 
this reformed him, where neither the 
advice of friends nor the precepts of 
the Koran could avail. If any young 
Englishman is disposed to follow this 
example, he should first make ready 
to die, or to appear ridiculous. 

What were the religious and poli- 
tical ideas under the influence of 
which this strong character was 
moulded? They were not exactly 
those of pure and simple Mahomme- 
danism ; Sufism seems to be rather a 
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fusion of Islamism with Buddhism or 
Hindooism. In what manner and at 
what time the fusion first took place, 
we do not attempt to say; for cen- 
turies the two forms of religion have 
gone side by side, and they have had 
every chance of borrowing from one 
another. Some learned men have 
denied that Sufism has borrowed any- 
thing from the religious systems of 
India ; they say Sufism exists poten- 
tially in Islamism. In the same way 
one might say that Shakespeare exists 
potentially in Plato, and Newton in 
Archimedes; but reasoning of this 
kind is not satisfying. We prefer to 
say that, in all which concerns the 
contemplative life, the Sufi has bor- 
rowed from the Hindoo or from 
the Buddhist. He believes that he 
attains perfection, sees divine truth, 
or communes with the Deity, by 
means of pure contemplation ; doing 
is of less importance to him than 
thinking and feeling. Is the modern 
doctrine of work more noble ? 

The political and religious system 
known as Muridism, which under 
Schamyl’s rule became so great a force 
in the Caucasus, cannot be said to have 
influenced his youth, for it had then 
hardly taken definite shape in the 
minds of his predecessors. We will 
speak for the moment only of Sufism : 
Muridism will more fitly occupy us 
when we come to describe the system 
of government under the greatest of 
the prophets of the Caucasus ; and we 
will translate the best short descrip- 
tion we have been able to find of the 
tenets peculiar to this sect. ‘There 
are four degrees [in Sufism] by 
which to attain that perfect state 
when the soul in a sense is made di- 
vine. The first degree is Humanity ; 
to this belong all men who live subject 
to the precepts and practices of 
religion. The disciples who have 
raised themselves to the highest degree 
of the ascetical life are, so far as this 
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is concerned, on a level with the 
crowd who will never rise above it. 
The second degree is called the Path ; 
it is strictly the degree of initiation. 
He who has attained it becomes an 
adept, capable and worthy of under- 
standing God, and he is thereby freed 
from the external practices of the 
faith ; he has within him an unerring 
guide, and need not imprison his soul 
in the forms of religion. The third 
degree is called Knowledge ; those who 
have come so far, know how to avoid 
being deceived by the vain appear- 
ances of things ; they are in the way 
to be one with God. The ordeals 
which the initiate has to undergo be- 
fore he is master of this degree, are so 
severe that he may die from the 
effects of them ; but if he undergoes 
them successfully, he is inspired and 
is the equal of the angels. To reach 
the fourth degree, which is Beatitude, 
the disciple for forty days takes only 
so much food as is sufficient to keep 
body and soul together; then he lives 
in solitude, in the attitude of contem- 
plation, after which he wanders in the 
deserts, holding commune only with 
his teacher, who is not unlike the 
Indian guru. But when the long 
probation is passed, he is on a level 
with Deity ; for having by meditation 
triumphed over all the vices which 
held him down in matter, his soul (as 
the adepts say) sees through flesh and 
becomes one with God. This union 
with God, this absorption or annihila- 
tion in God, which is the work of 
love and exaltation, confers great 
privileges upon the initiate. He can, 
for instance, make the dead to rise 
and has the gift of miracle. . . . The 
votary of Sufism lives without any 
worldly ties or pre-occupations ; to 
the man who is on the road to the di- 
vine, every occupation is repugnant, 
except music, dance, and song, for 
these exalt the soul. It is curious 
that the sect which is most decidedly 


pantheistical, the sect which affirms 
that God lives in everything and 
everything lives in God, is said among 
the Persians to proceed directly from 
the Greek and especially the Platonic 
philosophy.” 

It was to this system Schamyl owed 
the religious inspiration of his youth, 
at a time when the advance of Russia 
was filling the unconquered natives 
with a keener hatred of the Slav, 
There came another kind of inspira- 
tion from the prophets who were 
preaching a holy war against the 
aggressor. During this period there 
was indeed in the Caucasus a great 
spread of religious and patriotic en- 
thusiasm, owing to the skill with 
which these prophets had acted the 
part of Peter the Hermit. They had 
succeeded in uniting the natives in the 
common cause, a thing by no means 
easy, for the scattered tribes were 
proud of their independence and fierce 
in maintaining it, whereby Russia had 
hitherto profited. In spite, however, 
of these attempts at unity, the tribes 
that acknowledged the authority of 
the prophets had neither an effective 
organisation nor a common system of 
government, until Schamyl subse- 
quently enjoyed something like abso- 
lute power. 

Schamyl’s life for many years was 
that of an active soldier, whose courage 
and resource were the wonder of the 
Caucasus. His perfect self-mastery, 
his refined and handsome presence, 
the stories told of his daring and of 
his escapes from the enemy, his high 
character and distinction of mind, the 
combination in him (so rare and so 
full of charm for the imagination) of 
the religious solitary and the leader 
of men,—all went to make him a true 
hero of romance. It is therefore not 


singular that he was elected to succeed 
Mullah, after a 
bullets had 

Of Schamyl 


the prophet Kasi 
shower of Russian 
killed that brave leader. 
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it may certainly be said that the 
prophet’s mantle was forced upon 
him. He did not seek it, and in- 
deed at first tried hard to put it 
from him ; but when he found that 
the choice of the electors was fixed, 
he accepted the position, and held it 
for a quarter of a century with much 
genius and dignity. He began auspi- 
ciously by a victory over the Russians, 
which at once increased his popularity 
and deepened the conviction of his 
followers that he was a true prophet 
of Allah. The aim of his life was to 
give to the tribes of the Caucasus an 
effective military organisation, and to 
build up a system of government suited 
to the needs of the country. Though 
the newspapers and memoir-writers 
have said so little about Schamyl, it 
would be easy to name a dozen famous 
European statesmen of the last century 
who in fact have not accomplished 
half so much. 

The historian, of whose task we 
have ventured to give a sketch, will 
have the space to tell in full the story 
of Russian aggression; he will tell 
also of many a battle fought between 
the natives of the Caucasus and the 
soldiers of the Czar; he will have 
much to say of the miseries endured 
by both, of the dogged persistence of 
the Russians, of the valour and 
chivalry of the mountaineers. We 
cannot here in any way anticipate 
such a work; our concern is with 
Schamyl alone, and the rest can only 
occupy us in so far as it may serve to 
illustrate his character. As _ that 
character is shown most clearly by his 
work, we cannot do better than de- 
scribe the purely theocratic system 
which he organised. It was called 
Muridism, and was mainly if not 
avowedly borrowed from Sufism ; it 
was held to be a strictly orthodox 
form of the Mahommedan religion. 
Though Schamyl developed the ideas 
of Muridism with a severe consistency, 


they were not originally his own, but 
were said to have been received by a 
devotee in a vision ; thought and feel- 
ing in the Oriental world are favour- 
able to visions and devotees. The 
perfect flower of this system was the 
Imam, who was supreme in things 
temporal as well as spiritual ; in the 
case of Schamyl, the Imam was soon 
hailed as prophet and sultan, while he 
was in the estimation of his followers 
little below Mahommed. After the 
Tmam came the Naibs, his vicegerents, 
uncrowned members of the royal family, 
let us call them; then came the 
Murids, who may be said to stand 
upon a level with our peers, and lastly 
the commonalty. The past is always 
repeating itself, and new social dis- 
tinctions are like the old ones, in spite 
of different names and high spiritual 
pretensions. 

The law of spiritual growth, as ex- 
pounded by Muridism, is strictly in 
accordance with the theocratic idea. 
“Muridism,” says the learned Du- 
laurier, “like Islamism, is based on 
the revelation contained in _ the 
Bovems .... but in the sacred 
text it finds two meanings, the literal 
and the allegorical, which must not 
be confounded with each other; two 
doctrines, one exoteric for the mass of 
believers, the other esoteric for the 
initiated, those who aspire to perfec- 
tion. There are four degrees in the 
religious education of man, which lead 
from the simple precepts of morality 
to ecstasy, contemplation of the Deity 
and absorption in Him ; these are the 
External Law (scharyat), the Way 
(tharikat), the Truth (hakikat), and 
Knowledge (marifat). The first degree 
is that in which the believer, while 
observing external practices such as 
prayer, ablutions, fasting, and alms- 
giving, acquires the simple merit of 
observing strictly the precepts con- 
tained in the Koran, or in the words 
of the prophet as handed down by 
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tradition. In the second degree the 
neophyte seeks to become as virtuous 
as Mahommed by imitating him in all 
things. He reaches this point by the 
help of a series of exercises taught to 
the disciples (murids) by the professor 
or guide (murschid); spiritually he 
ascends step by step until, in place of 
confining his effort to the mere ob- 
servance of the law, he is capable of 
an intellectual adoration of God. The 
third degree is that in which the soul 
is purified, until in a manner it is like 
the soul of the prophet, and conse- 
quently capable of thinking and feeling 
like him. A constant meditation upon 
nature, the knowledge (acquired by 
study and reflection) of the substance 
of things, give supernatural ideas to 
man, and bring the ecstatic vision in 
which he sees truth (hakikat). From 
this state of exaltation the initiate 
at length enters into direct and im- 
mediate communication with God ; he 
then touches the utmost limit of know- 
ledge. In this last state the soul 
breaks the chains which have bound 
it to earth; it is suspended between 
existence and non-existence ; the mortal 
eye sees no longer, but the inward eye 
has a full intuition of the Divinity. 
The essential part of this body of 
precepts is, strictly speaking, the 
tharikat, which points the way to per- 
fection. In this, according to the 
Mahommedan theologians, there are 
five stages, corresponding with five 
periods in the history of the human 
race on its way to moral perfection. 
Each of these five periods has had for 
its law-giver a prophet who bore the 
mark of his divine office, chosen from 
all those of his day who were most 
gifted with the heavenly grace, Adam, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Mahommed. 
In the social and political order of 
things, Muridism proclaims the abso- 
lute equality of all men who have 
entered into the way of salvation, and 
the futility of every distinction or 


prerogative among them. The re- 
publican spirit of this dogma fell in so 
well with the democratic customs of 
the mountaineers, that it rapidly 
gained converts to Muridism. In a 
few years it filled them all with the 
same religious thought, and the same 
feeling of hatred for the Russian 
giaours. In the place of social rank 
as usually settled by birth, power, or 
wealth, it substituted a hierarchy 
purely theocratic, the degrees of which 
corresponded with advancement in in- 
itiation. The scharyat was reserved for 
those who needed the restraint of an 
external authority; the tharikat was 
for the disciples or Murids, who were 
capable of meritorious acts without 
the help of the law ; the hakikat was 
for the Naibs or vicars of the Imam, 
and the marifat for the Imam (or 
supreme pontiff) himself.” 

We ventured just now to compare 
our own social ranks with those of 
Muridism ; but perhaps in face of 
this description, the comparison may 
appear a little absurd. It is so, how- 
ever, only onthe surface. Muridism did 
not put into practice the doctrine of 
social equality, any more than repub- 
lican governments do so to-day. Modern 
democratic governments find a means 
of soothing the prejudices of mankind 
in these matters, and so did Muridism, 
for it chose its Murids and Naibs not 
promiscuously from all classes of the 
people, but from the upper class. 
There are so many ways of out-reaching 
the populace. 

Schamyl’s ideas, as we have said, 
were not original; they were rather 
the expression of the genius of a race, 
which a multitude of thinkers and 
dreamers, ascetics and poets, had 
helped to shape. The greatness of 
Schamyl lay in the moral force by 
which he imposed these ideas upon 
large masses of men. It is hard to 
realise the process of this evolution ; 
indeed, to conceive a picture of human 
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life in the Caucasus at any time dur- 
ing the last two thousand years, is 
extremely difficult ; we get so little 
help from literature, for the romantic 
part of it is meagre, and the historical 
is contradictory. Perhaps it would 
assist us to conceive of Scotland, from 
Caithness to Wigtownshire, as in- 
habited by an untold number of 
clans, all of them tenacious of old 
customs and privileges, hating each 
other, cherishing blood-feuds and every 
other form of pugnacious heathenism. 
Conceive of half the country as (how- 
ever unwillingly) under the authority 
of a powerful invader, while the other 
half acknowledges no common au- 
thority ; each clan is proud of its in- 
dependence, and is governed only by 
custom and tradition. Is it according 
to experience that the clans would 
readily unite even to repel an invader ? 
The clansman in Caithness would, if 
it were possible, give up his life a 
hundred times to defend the square 
mile of earth which belongs to him 
and his fellows; but the welfare of 
the clansmen down in Wigtownshire 
makes no appeal tohim. His patriot- 
ism is little more than a love of family 
and the back-garden; it is not an 
imperial sentiment. 

Schamy]l, then, had first to unite the 
scattered tribes, whether of one race 
or of different races, in one common 
cause against the aggressor. Good 
generalship, and Schamy] often proved 
himself a good general, was compara- 
tively but a small part of his task ; 
the other part was the more difficult, 
for he was not only general, but king, 
law-giver, and high-priest also. He 
had to create an army out of materi- 
als in many respects unpromising, and 
to devise the means of maintaining it 
amid a population poor, scattered, and 
unsympathetic. His army was formed 
on the decimal system; every ten 
houses of the villages within his juris- 
diction had to provide a soldier; he 





was equipped and supported by the 
nine families, while the one family 
from which he was chosen was not 
taxed. Every ten soldiers had a leader 
or officer, every ten leaders a superior 
officer, while each Naib had three 
hundred soldiers under his command. 
The body-guard of the Imam (called 
murtosigators) was organised in the 
same way, though scrupulous care was 
taken in choosing these men; there 
were so many dangers on every side, 
and traitors were so common, that 
without these precautions Schamyl 
would probably soon have shared the 
fate of Cesar. 

With the skill of the statesman, 
and the iron will that befits the leader 
of men, Schamyl devoted himself to 
the occupation of his life; behind 
everything of course was the desire to 
drive out for ever from the Caucasus 
the soldiers of the terrible Czar. He 
failed ; great men have often failed, 
and smaller men have succeeded, or 
have appeared to succeed. There is 
in the world no certainty of success 
for any of the sons of men; the great 
soul is always thrown back upon it- 
self, and forced to see that the noblest 
work of all is to bring light and order 
into one’s inner world ; into that king- 
dom the armies of the Czar have no 
power of entrance. Many a hero of old 
time, and many a hero of our own time, 
have failed; not only Schamyl, but 
Kosciusko, Hofer, Abd-el-Kader, Kos- 
suth, and Gordon have failed, if there 
is in the world nothing but ‘the kalei- 
doscopic changes which meet the public 
eye. But if there be any beauty or 
dignity in human life, it is not in what 
you leave behind, but in what you 
take away. Schamyl for a quarter of 
a century ruled his subjects with so 
much wisdom, he worked out his ideas 
with so much skill, that it is impossible 
to resist a feeling of sadness that all 
his genius and heroism, all the devo- 
tion, the bravery, and the chivalry 
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that they inspired, should have left 
behind nothing but a memory. The 
soldier does not usually know what he 
is fighting for, but there was not a 
soldier in the Caucasus who did not 
know it. 

It was inevitable that Schamyl 
should fail; if he could have put 
under arms every male adult among 
his subjects, and if his provisions and 
ammunition had been inexhaustible, 
he must still have failed. What 
could all liave availed before the army 
Russia could have brought into the 
Caucasus? She could have left the 
dead bodies of a million men bleach- 
ing on those mountains, and could 
have sent another million to take 
their place; she is the only power 
in Europe whose resources cannot be 
measured. During his tenure of 
command Schamyl had harassed the 
Russians, and had often routed them, 
sometimes with terrible slaughter ; he 
had been their prisoner at Achulko, 
and had escaped in so marvellous a 
way that the mountaineers henceforth 
believed him to bear a charmed life. 
Up to the time of the Crimean War 
Schamyl, though for nearly ten years 
he had been slowly losing ground, 
was still a formidable enemy; but 
after this the Russian operations were 
carried out on so extensive a scale, that 
the resistance of the mountaineers be- 
came less effectual month by month. 
Schamyl and four hundred of his 
Murids made a last stand at Mount 
Gunib, but the survivors (among whom 
was the Imam) had to yield to the 
Russian governor-general of the Cau- 
casus, Prince Bariatinsky, on the 6th 
of September, 1859. Schamyl was 
taken to Russia, and lived there for 
about ten years; he was in a sense 
a prisoner, but he lived in his own 
house, and was indeed treated with 
singular kindness. What could the 
brave old man do in these years but 
read the Koran, live the past over 


again, and dream of the mountains 
that he loved? In 1870 he went as 
a pilgrim to Mecca, and died in 
March, 1871, at Medina. Such a 
man should die upon the field of 
battle. 

The scattered tribes did not all 
yield at once. It was not until 1864 
that the last of them submitted to 
the Russians, and this was followed 
by the exodus of nearly half a million 
of the mountaineers, who, unwilling 
to recognise the authority of the Czar, 
left the Caucasus for ever to find new 
homes in various parts of the Turkish 
empire. There is nothing of its kind 
so dramatic in modern history, except 
that flight of the Tartars, which the 
art of De Quincey has made known 
to the reader of good literature. 

There remains an interesting por- 
trait of Schamyl! in his exile. “ Al- 
though he is now [in 1861] more 
than sixty years old, he still seems 


robust ; he is very tall, with square 


shoulders and a slender waist. You 
see at once that he is of a type 
peculiar to the Caucasus; an oval 
head, regular features, grey eyes, a long 
nose, small extremities—especially the 
feet. His carriage is sedate, and is 
not wanting in dignity ; it is heavier 
than it used to be, partly owing to 
age, partly to the fatigues of war, 
and to the nineteen wounds which he 
has received ; of these the most serious 
is that caused by a bayonet, which 
pierced the chest and entered the lung. 
Meditation, the austerities and agita- 
tions of his life, have furrowed his 
face with deep lines. If you study 
it in the excellent photograph which 
M. Moritz, of Tiflis, took when he 
passed through that city, you will 
certainly be struck by the calm and 
austere expression, which, however, 
has a shade of goodness. The eyes, 
half-hidden under thick eyebrows, tell 
of resolution and boldness ; lifted up- 
wards, they appear to be seeking 
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inspiration. The character of the 
face is, if I may so express it, entirely 
spiritualised; you might think that 
he was one of the old Christian as- 
cetics, transfigured by meditation and 
prayer; or (if you prefer the com- 
parison) like one of the Knights of 
the Temple in the hey-day of the 
order, while the white clothing of the 
Imam helps to complete the illusion.” 

There is little more that need be 
said about him. He was a hero in 
a century which has produced a great 
number of celebrities and a very small 
number of heroes. We do not think 
with Carlyle that the hero is the sum 
and substance of history, nor do we 
think with Mr. Herbert Spencer that 
the world can do its work just as well 
without heroes. It is possible to feel 
the charm of hero-worship, and yet 
to love moderation. Let us say that 
a true hero is wholesome and interest- 
ing, and that it is well to put one’s 
self in touch with him. 

Schamyl was not so attractive a 
personality as Kosciusko; he can 
better be compared with Garibaldi, 
Abd-el-Kader, or Kossuth, and to us 
he seems a greater man than any of 
the three. Mazzini might be men- 
tioned with Garibaldi, but we confess 
(if Mr. Swinburne will forgive us for 
saying it) that we do not greatly like 
him ; there were doubtful elements in 
his system of ethics, and he was too 
fond of talking about sacrifice, which 
is a mark of effeminacy. Schamyl 
of course had defects of character, but 
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he was unaffectedly virile, as a hero 
ought to be. He was in more than 
one direction a greater man than 
Garibaldi; the Italian was only a 
soldier, while Schamyl was a great 
deal more. He had an advantage also 
in not having broken with the old 
religious systems, whereas Garibaldi’s 
intellectual life was a matter of the 
most barren negation. One of the 
chief values of the old systems lies in 
the fact that they have crystallised 
the poetry of the human soul; a man 
of average intellectual power like 
Garibaldi who separates himself en- 
tirely from them, gives up a world of 
beauty and poetry, and never finds any- 
thing to take its place. Schamyl was 
a great religious force, one of the 
greatest of our century; and both as 
soldier and as priest he was one of the 
really notable men in the history of 
Mahommedanism. There were in him 
some of the characteristics of the old 
prophets and patriarchs ; above all he 
had their thirst for righteousness and 
their noble patriotism. He had not, 
like Gordon, the best qualities of the 
saint ; not as a type of transcendent 
goodness does one think of him, but as 
a lofty ascetic, a stern warrior who 
even in the camp could lead a life of 
contemplation. We prefer the saints, 
the pure souls that have distinction, 
yet are entirely simple and human. 
But Schamyl was a great man ; and so 
long as there are readers in the world 
who love the heroic virtues, he will be 
an attractive personality. 











THE BATTLE OF BEACHY HEAD. 


(AN ESSAY IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE VALUE OF A FLEET IN BEING). 


Tue taste for reinstating histori- 
cal characters is understood to have 
been discredited. Yet it lingers, and 
it survives with the greatest measure 
of strength when an opportunity 
seems to present itself for reversing 
one of Lord Macaulay’s judgments. 
In this case one fashion forms alliance 
with another, and they exchange 
mutual support. The famous essay 
on Warren Hastings has provoked a 
shelfful of literature, more or less 
convincing, until the reader, who has 
not forgotten that change of name 
does not imply change of substance, 
begins to realise that here once more 
is an example of the kind of argument 
by which M. Jourdain’s father was 
proved not to have been a clothier ; 
he was only a good-natured gentleman 
with a sound taste in cloth, who gave 
it to his friends for money, merely 
to save them trouble. Warren Hast- 
ings did the things recorded in the 
essay, but they ought not to be de- 
scribed in Macaulay’s words; that is 
all. Macaulay’s unfairness and inac- 
curacy are found, in short, to resolve 
themselves in most cases into a 
difference of opinion between him 
and his critics as to the quality of 
certain acts. 

Warren Hastings is a leading 
example, for India trains many men 
who write, and within the last genera- 
tion our patriotism has become more 
French, not to say more Yankee, in 
tone than it was half a century ago. 
In Macaulay’s time English patriot- 
ism strove to prove that it became an 
Englishman to do always what was 
right ; now the true lover of England 
must maintain that the thing was 


right because the Englishman did it. 
Fashion has a voice in patriotism not 
less than in bonnets, but the latest 
fashion is not inevitably the best in 
either. Another illustrious victim 
has lately been rescued from Lord 
Macaulay, a far less famous man than 
Warren Hastings, but one well known, 
and known not wholly to his honour, 
namely, Arthur Herbert, Earl of Tor- 
rington. The passages in which his 
services at the time of the Revolution, 
and his errors after it, are described 
in the History will be familiar to 
every reader. Macaulay has allowed 
him full credit for his spirited and 
honourable resistance to the Test Act, 
nor has he refused him the virtue of 
personal courage ; but he has charged 
him with being dissolute, corrupt, and 
selfish, and with showing one of the 
worst faults of a commander at 
Beachy Head, the fault of irresolution, 
since he would neither refuse to fight 
against his better judgment, nor fight 
with energy when he did give battle ; 
he has also charged him with man- 
ceuvring to save the English ships at 
the expense of our Dutch allies. 
This is the verdict which we are 
now called upon to reverse ; and not 
only so, but we are asked after tak- 
ing Torrington from the pillory to 
put him on a pedestal, or even on a 
tripod, in order to make an oracle of 
him. Admiral Colomb has deduced 
a whole theory of the use of a fleet 
from Torrington’s despatches, and the 
terminology of controversy has been 
enriched by the phrase a fleet in being, 
of which we can at least assert that 


1 History OF ENGLAND, ii. 208 ; iii. 433-4, 
and 607-8. 
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it is better English than strategy or 
tactics. What it means does not seem 
to be as yet quite clear, but then 
Marshal St. Cyr avowed his inability 
to understand what was meant by 
strategy, a new word in his time. 
Now it is familiar in leading articles, 
and politeness requires us to believe 
that all who use it could give an in- 
telligible definition in current English 
if they were called upon so to do by 
authority. The doctrine of the fleet 
in being seems, when one goes by the 
ordinary meaning of the words used 
to demonstrate it, to be something 
like this: that an admiral who keeps 
his fleet in being by avoiding the 
enemy, can defend his country from 
any enterprises of that enemy, merely 
by virtue of remaining in existence 
although in flight. So stated it is a 
theory which, if extensively acted on, 
appears likely to introduce more hu- 
manity into the conduct of naval war- 
fare. Still the mind refuses to accept 
it without question, and has indeed 
some difficulty in finding it intelligi- 
ble. Perhaps we shall understand it 
better when we have examined the 
practice and precepts from which it 
has been deduced. 

It is well to know as a preliminary 
what kind of man he was, whom we 
are now asked to class with Blake and 
Nelson. Macaulay’s indictment of him 
we have read, and every count of that 
indictment is borne out by contempor- 
ary authority. Herbert’s personal 
courage was never questioned. He 
boasted that he had lost more blood 
in action than any gentleman of his 
time, and the facts justify the claim. 
He fought, as lieutenant and captain, 
in the second and third Dutch wars. 
In later years he was much engaged 
against the Algerine pirates. In all 
this service his bravery was conspicu- 
ous, but no proof has ever been pro- 
duced that he showed any other quality. 
His share in the third Dutch war 
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ought particularly to be noticed, for 
in that struggle he had an opportunity 
of seeing with what an admirable mix- 
ture of judgment and vigour the famous 
Michael de Ruyter, a greater captain 
than Tromp, did the very work which 
he was himself to be called upon to do 
in 1690. Yet nothing can be less 
like De Ruyter’s achievements in the 
art of war than Herbert’s own manage- 
ment when his chance came. Now it 
may be a valid excuse for a comman- 
der that he could not go beyond the 
practice of the school in which he was 
taught; but when it can be shown 
that he has seen how work ought to 
be done, and yet has been unable to 
profit by the lesson he is proved 
to be unfit for great command, 
though he be ever so brave. All 
the witnesses are in a tale as to 
his personal character. It is not 
necessary to go to Burnet for.evidence 
that he was a man “abandoned to 
luxury and vice.” Burnet may have 
been prejudiced against Herbert, 
partly because of his Toryism, partly 
from having been egregiously bored 
by him. When Herbert came over 
to Holland in 1688 the manage- 
ment of him was intrusted to Bur- 
net, who found the duty no easy 
thing. But Pepys in the diary of his 
journey to Tangier in 1683 says every 
whit as much, and supports it by 
examples of Herbert’s unscrupulous- 
ness and neglect of the service. The 
future admiral was then in command 
in the Straits. At that time, even 
while we occupied Tangier, Cadiz was 
the usual house of call for the English 
trade to and from the Levant. A 
naval force was maintained there to 
give convoy to the merchant-ships. 
Part of its duty was to give safe 
passage home to the specie which, in 
spite of all Spanish laws against the 
export of bullion, was regularly im- 
ported into England from Cadiz. The 
position was one which in the lax days 
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of the Restoration lent itself to abuse. 
Pepys’s diary of the expedition to Tan- 
gier with George Legge, Lord Dart- 
mouth, for the purpose of withdrawing 
the English garrison, is full of the 
malpractices of the King’s naval 
officers. It contains also a passage 
of conversation between Pepys and 
Dartmouth, who for those times was 
a very honest man, which does more 
to explain the misfortunes of the 
House of Stuart than pages of 
philosophical disquisition. “He be- 
sides observed something Spragg had 
said that our masters, the King and 
Duke of York, were good at giving 
orders and encouragement to their 
servants in office to be strict in keep- 
ing good order, but were never found 
stable enough to support officers in 
the performance of their orders. By 
which no man was safe in doing them 
service.” Few dynasties exceeded the 
Stuarts in the faculty for making in- 
telligent observations ; but none were 
ever less able or less careful to stand 
by those who did good work for them 
against intriguers, tale-bearers, busy- 
bodies, or any other class of persons 
who hindered their business or dis- 
turbed their ease. Herbert is repre- 
sented by Pepys as one of those who 
showed the least scruple in taking 
advantage of the disorders of the navy 
during the reign of Charles. He made 
use of his position as commander in 
the Straits to extort money, posted 
and moved his ships about with a view 
chiefly to securing “good voyages,” 
that is to say, the percentage which 
was paid for the carrying of specie, 
and was oppressive in compelling his 
captains to share with him. Half the 
profits was reported to be his claim ; 
and when captains got a good freight 
without his previous knowledge he 
would take the bullion from them, 
and keep it by him till he found a 
profitable way of sending it home, 
with no regard to the interests of the 
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owners. The system was certainly 
one which offered many temptations 
to a dishonest man, but only that 
kind of man would habitually yield 
to them, Burnet’s charges against 
Herbert of luxury and vice are made 
also by Pepys, who repeats, on the 
authority of one Scott a doctor, a story 
about a drunken debauch on the coast 
of Portugal which lasted for a month. 
There is no evidence of personal ani- 
mosity on Pepys’s part. Political dis- 
like was out of the question, for both 
were Tories, and indeed the whole 
Herbert family were still “ passion- 
ately the King’s” in 1683; while 
Pepys, with all his weaknesses, was 
ever zealous for the King’s service. In 
the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, of which there is not a jot, it 
must be presumed that he condemned 
Herbert because he thought him a 
bad, dishonest officer. 

There is at least a strong proba- 
bility that the explanation of some 
passages in Herbert's later life is to 
be found in these pages of Pepys. 
Burnet asserts that the admiral’s 
real motive for resisting the King 
and joining the exiles in Holland was 
his jealousy of Dartmouth, who en- 
joyed a growing share of James's 
confidence in naval matters. This 
judgment does not err on the side 
of charity, and Herbert may be 
allowed the credit of having shown a 
certain disinterestedness in money 
matters at this period. Yet it may 
be remembered that a passionate man 
is capable of sacrificing even his 
immediate interest to his resentment. 
There are other considerations, too, 
which ought not to be forgotten. In 
1687 it must have become obvious to 
all men of sense that James had 
entered on a very dangerous course. 
The risk of supporting him was at 
least as great as the danger of leaving 
him. While Arthur Herbert refused 
to support the King’s dispensing 
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power, his brother, Sir Edward, the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
remained staunch, and followed the 
King into exile. It was not an 
uncommon practice in those times for 
a family to take both sides in order 
to keep the property safe. If some 
such understanding was made between 
the two, it answered fairly well, for 
Edward’s confiscated property was 
given after the Revolution to Arthur, 
who provided his brother at Paris 
with an income. 

During his brief exile in Holland 
the admiral cannot have suffered 
severe privations. Burnet represents 
him as having a very high notion of 
his claims, and as insisting on them 
to the full. He certainly had the 
chief command of the Prince’s fleet, 
a post which unquestionably brought 
with it pay and allowances. The 
Revolution gave him speedy and 
ample compensation for whatever he 
had lost by resisting King James. 
He had command of the Grand or, as 
we should now say, the Channel Fleet, 
which was then, and until permanent 
foreign stations were established at a 
much later period, the bulk of the 
navy. He was made a peer by the 
title of Earl of Torrington after his 
action with Chateau Renault in 
Bantry Bay, had a seat at the 
Admiralty Board as First Lord, and 
at least his fair share of the spoils of 
the successful party. The seat at the 
Board he lost or resigned in January, 
1690. Macaulay, who refers to 
authorities, says that he was forced 
to go on the ground of the notorious 
neglect of his duty which earned him 
the nickname of Lord Tarry-in-town 
from the sailors, but that he was left 
in command of the fleet out of con- 
sideration to his important Tory con- 
nections, and amply compensated -by 
pensions. Burnet says he resigned 
because he could not have his own 
way in everything. Torrington’s 
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defenders now have accepted a third 
explanation, based on the admiral’s 
own words. They maintain that he 
resigned his seat because his colleagues 
would not consent to prepare what 
he thought a sufficient fleet for the 
defence of the country. They do not 
appear to see that this explanation is 
not much more creditable to Torring- 
ton than the other two. If he really 
thought that the Admiralty’s policy 
was putting the country in danger, 
he should have done more than resign 
his seat at the Board with, or without, 
a compensating pension. He should 
have resigned his command of the 
Channel Fleet at the same time, and 
should have refused to make him- 
self responsible for carrying out the 
measures of which he disapproved. 
We are well justified in judging him 
by his previous tife, and therefore in 
supposing that he did not choose to 
resign the emoluments and patronage 
of command while he could retain 
them. 

The task imposed on Torrington in 
1690 was of a kind to put his ca 
pacity to the severest test. Louis 
the Fourteenth had determined to 
make a resolute effort to obtain com- 
mand of the Channel while King 
William was absent in Ireland. The 
French ships at Toulon under Chateau 
Renault were brought round to Brest 
to join Tourville. Killigrew was in 
the Straits with a squadron sent out 
to protect the trade, but he failed to 
stop Chateau Renault. The concen- 
tration took the Government entirely 
by surprise. In his speech before the 
House of Commons Torrington threw 
the whole blame on the Admiralty, 
which had, he said, not only neglected 
his advice, but had wholly failed to 
watch the movements of the French. 
This excuse has been accepted by his 
apologists, who, however, have surely 
overlooked the fact that he was him- 
self admiral in command, and could 
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have sent out cruisers to watch the 
enemy if he had so chosen. But 
Torrington did not even leave London 
to join his fleet till the end of May, 
and then only in obedience to very 
stringent orders. He asserts that 
after he joined, “We had always 
ships at sea, not only as scouts, but 
some ever upon the coast of France.” 
Yet it is an undeniable fact that 
he was completely surprised at St. 
Helens by the appearance of a much 
superior French force near the Needles 
on the 23rd of June. For this he ac- 
counted by saying that the boats of 
the English ships were employed to 
transport Lord Pembroke’s regiment, 
and that the Dutch ships, which Vice- 
Admiral Cullemberg had appointed 
for that service, delayed it to take 
in necessaries at the Isle of Wight. 
This contradicts his assertion that he 
had always ships on the look-out. It 
is impossible not to come to the con- 
clusion that the duty of watching the 
enemy was very ill-discharged, or to 
acquit Torrington of the blame. All 
his boats cannot have been required 
to ship a single regiment, and in any 
case it was his duty to see that his 
orders were executed. His excuses 
are mainly evidence that Burnet was 
right in saying that he had “a good 
understanding.” He was not wanting 
in the ingenuity which enables a man 
who has failed to give more or less 
plausible reasons for believing that 
everybody is in fault except himself. 
The opportunity had now come to 
Torrington to show whether he was 
more than a jovial gentleman of un- 
questionable courage. He had with 
him fifty-six ships of war. There is 
more doubt as to the strength of the 
French fleet. The English admiral 
and his officers put it at eighty line- 
of-battle ships and a great swarm 
of galleys, fireships, and small craft. 
According to the French accounts the 
accurate figure for the liners was 
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seventy. Estimates of an enemy’s 
numbers are notoriously untrust- 
worthy, and indeed are seldom quite 
honest. The French, it is to be noted, 
counted the strength of the allies at 
sixty of the line. When every al- 
lowance is made it is undeniable that 
the latter were outnumbered by the 
French. Yet they were not so inferior 
as the Dutch had been in the battles 
of Schonwelt and the Texel in 1673. 
It is, perhaps, only fair to remember 
that the Dutch were a united force of 
one nation acting against a coalition. 
In 1690 it was the smaller force 
which was composed of allies. Yet 
there is no ground for accusing the 
Dutch of disloyalty or want of spirit. 
The real difference between the two 
cases lay in the character of the ad- 
mirals. Michael de Ruyter had not 
dawdled in town when he ought to 
have been with his fleet ; he had not 
left others to do his work, careless 
whether it was done or not. Seeing 
his country menaced by a superior 
fleet with an invading army behind 
it, he had done all that lay in him to 
be ready, had strained his eyes to see 
the first fair chance to strike, had 
struck fiercely home, intent on doing 
the utmost damage to the enemy, had 
drawn off skilfully when his object 
was effected, and had in one summer 
fought three battles with superior 
forces, not only without suffering 
defeat, but without allowing the 
allies a chance of landing troops. Let 
us see what Torrington did. 

So soon as the approach of the French 
was reported, he stood to sea. The 
fleets came in sight of one another to 
the south of the Isle of Wight, and 
the superior numbers of the French 
were at once manifest, though they 
were scattered and part of them to 
leeward. On Torrington’s own show- 
ing they were very shy. He expressed 
his surprise at their unwillingness to 
engage, that they were apparently 
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anxious not to fight until they had 
the advantage of the wind as well as 
of numbers, and that they drew away 
from him. In such a position we 
know from the events of 1673 what 
De Ruyter would have done. The 
French line of battle of from seventy 
to eighty ships must have stretched 
for some eight miles, even if they had 
all been together and if the vessels 
were only a cable’s length apart. It 
was easy to concentrate a superior 
force on the rear of this long line 
with the certainty that it might be 
severely handled, or even cut to pieces 
before the van could turn to its 
support. This is what De Ruyter 
had done, with prompt valour and a 
large measure of success. Torrington 
had seen him do it, but had learned 
nothing from the lesson. His pre- 
vailing sentiment seems to have been 
one of gratification at the embarrass- 
ment which the presence of a superior 
French force in the Channel must 
cause his rivals at the Admiralty and 
in Queen Mary’s council. “ Let them 
tremble,” he wrote from off Dunnose to 
Nottingham, “at the consequences, 
whose fault it is the fleet is no 
stronger.” For himself he would, of 
course, do his duty, and his idea of 
the best way of doing it was to retire 
before the French to the Gun-fleet at 
the mouth of the Thames, where he 
might be joined by fresh ships from 
Chatham, and even by Killigrew from 
the west if “the French come before 
the river.” According to the general 
practice of the time, and the universal 
habit of weak men in a position of 
danger, he called a council of war, 
which of course bore him out in his 
timid decision. A council of war 
never fights. The allies now began 


to put into execution their highly 
scientific policy of resisting the French 
by running before them, and Torring- 
ton sent a messenger to London to 
report their intention to the Council. 
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The effect produced by this letter 
when it reached London can be easily 
understood. The Government, hard 
pressed as it was by calls from every 
side, had no doubt failed to make the 
fleet as strong as it might have been. 
It had relied on the Dutch, who for 
their part were being constrained by 
the enormous cost of the war on land 
to sacrifice their navy, and had been 
unable to send the expected number 
of ships. Still its errors and mis- 
calculations do not prove that it was 
wrong in condemning Torrington’s 
decision to retire to the Gun-fleet. 
The fear of a Jacobite rising was 
great, and if Tourville was to be left 
unmolested in the Channel, except 
by the mere existence of an admiral 
whose every movement showed a de- 
termination not to fight, there was a 
real risk that French troops might be 
passed over. The danger was not so 
great as was supposed. Louis had his 
hands full on the Rhine, in Flanders, 
and in Ireland ; he had no soldiers to 
spare, and the Jacobites could not 
move without help. So the peril 
passed; but no thanks are due to 
Torrington, who would have left the 
enemy the command of the Channel 
without compelling him to pay the 
price of a battle for it. To the scandal 
of the admiral’s defenders the Council 
was unable to grasp the doctrine that 
A can prevent B from attacking C by 
pointedly getting out of B’s way. 
It seems also that the Council sus- 
pected Torrington of greatly exagge- 
rating the enemy's force, and, unless 
the French lied, the Council was right. 
It seems also to have thought that he 
was capable of retiring to the Gun- 
fleet at once, and of losing sight of the 
enemy altogether. After the heated 
scene at the Council-board which 
Macaulay has described, the orders 
sent to Torrington were calculated to 
cut short any such intention on his 
part. The Queen disapproved of his 
Q 2 
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proposed retreat to the Gun-fleet. She 
ordered him to fight on the first 
advantage rather than fall back ; but 
she left him free to manceuvre so as to 
get to westward of the French fleet 
and join Killigrew (who was now on 
his way back from the Straits) if he 
preferred to do so, provided he did 
not lose sight of Tourville. 

These orders reached Torrington on 
the evening of the 29th of June when 
he was at anchor under Beachy Head, 
with the French also at anchor a few 
miles to the west of south of him. 
They contained no peremptory com- 
mand to fight at once, but a man who 
shrank from all responsibility might 
so understand them. Torrington 
chose to put that interpretation 
upon them. He held a council of his 
subordinates, Dutch and English, 
showed the Queen’s letter, and received 
their hearty promise to play the man ; 
there was a risk, but it was one they 
were ready to face. Before they met, 
Torrington had written to Nottingham 
the letter of a man who feels he is 
being sacrificed, and who goes into 
battle reluctant and predisposed to 
do the least he can. 

On the morning of the 30th of 
June there was a good breeze off the 
land from the north and north-east. 
This was the case foreseen by the 
orders of the previous evening. The 
red flag at the main (the signal 
to engage the enemy) was hoisted 
in Torrington’s ship, and the whole 
fleet bore down on the enemy in 
line abreast, that is to say, side by 
side. The Dutch, or White division, 
was on the extreme right ; Torrington 
was in the centre with the Red 
Squadron; Delaval commanded the 
Blue on the left. The French got 
under way with the allies, and lay 
in a long concave line stretching 
for miles from east to west, with 


their heads to the west and their top- 
sails to the mast, that is to say, as 
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near as may be stationary. To a real 
captain the opportunity ought to have 
been irresistibly delectable. He saw 
an enemy lying passive to leeward of 
him, drawn out in so long a line that 
the westward end could not have 
tacked to the support of the rear 
under some hours. He had only to 
fall with forty of his ships on the 
nearest five-and-twenty or thirty of 
the French, leaving sixteen others to 
watch and harass their ven as it turned. 
This is what De Ruyter had done ; and, 
if Torrington had followed his example, 
there is every probability that he 
would have cut the rear of Tourville’s 
line to pieces, or, if it gave way at 
once, have thrown his great unhandy 
fleet into a confusion which would 
have presented many opportunities to 
bold and seamanlike men. 

What Torrington actually did was 
to throw away the magnificent chance 
fortune had given him of being 
superior at the point of attack. He 
steered down on the French in a long 
line, his van with their van, his 
centre with their centre, his rear with 
their rear, thus giving the enemy the 
full advantage of his numbers. As 
he started from a point not perpen- 
dicularly to windward of the French, 
but a little to the east, he could not 
go down direct, but was compelled to 
steer in parallel slanting lines, or, as 
it was called in the sea-language of the 
time, “lasking.” The inevitable re- 
sult was that the Dutch, with whom 
were a few English ships under Sir 
John Ashby, came into action first. 
They pressed on boldly to close 
quarters, and the first of their ships 
reached as far as the ninth or tenth 
of the French line. Delaval brought 
the French rear to close action. Tor- 
rington himself, who came opposite the 
concave French centre, hauled up at 
“an awful distance,” and remained 
throughout the action little more than 
a spectator of the fighting on his van 
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and rear. 
his own mismanagement, a gap between 
the centre and the van; and he was 


There was, wholly through 


afraid, it seems, that the French 
would tack through the opening and 
put his rear between two fires. He 
therefore held the vessels immediately 
around him back, in order to head 
them if they made the attempt. But 
the disaster which he feared for the 
rear actually happened to the van. 
The most advanced French ships 
tacked, and thus were able to place 
themselves on both sides of the lead- 
ing Dutch ships. It says very little 
for the fighting of King Louis’s navy 
that the allied van escaped at all; 
but some allowance must be made 
for the rude gunnery of the time. 
As it was, the Dutch were cruelly 
mauled, and were finally saved by the 
indifferent seamanship of the French. 
The tide began to ebb. With the 
ebb tide there is always a westerly 
current in the Channel, and, as the 
fire had beaten down the wind, the 
two fleets began to drift. The Dutch 
anchored with sail set. The French 
had not the seamanship, or the self- 
possession, to do the same, and were 
thus carried bodily to the westward. 
One Dutch ship, which had had its 
cables destroyed by the French fire, 
was unable to anchor, and so drifted 
into the middle of the French, to whom 
she became a prize. Torrington, to 
his honour be it said, drifted his 
own squadron down between the crip- 
pled Dutch and the enemy. Ther he 
too anchored. When the tide again 
turned to flood, bringing with it the 
easterly surface current, he got under 
way and fled to the Thames, burning 
his most severely injured ships to save 
them from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. He was pursued by 
Tourville with a degree of caution 
which implies a most severe condem- 
nation of his own want of spirit. 
Even now the French admiral did 





not venture to depart from the line 
of battle; he followed cautiously and 
in order, as if feeling that he was deal- 
ing with an enemy whom it was wise 
to treat with respect. The Comte 
de Tourville paid his opponent an 
undeserved compliment. Torrington 
was not the man to discover that he 
was in front of an enemy with whom 
a bold demeanour and vigorous action 
were safe; his mind was so con- 
stituted that he expected the worst ; 
fear of the evil which might happen 
to himself, not hope of the damage 
which by intrepid good management 
he might do the enemy, ruled his 
conduct. 

This in its main lines was the 
battle of Beachy Head, which the 
French call of Bevézier, a corruption 
of Pevensey. Looking at the facts it 
must surely strike every impartial 
reader that Macaulay was right when 
he said that Torrington shrank alike 
from fighting and from the responsi- 
bility of refusing to fight, and that, 
he succeeded in finding out a mid- 
dle way uniting all the incon- 
veniences which he wished to avoid. 
If he thought it too dangerous to give 
battle he might have declined to do 
so on the 30th of June, for his in- 
structions left him a certain latitude ; 
the only peremptory order was not to 
lose sight of the French. If he felt 
bound to fight he ought to have struck 
as hard as he could, and to have done 
what he could to counteract the 
enemy’s superiority of numbers. But 
Torrington touched the enemy as a 
Highlander did a plough-handle, as 
if he feared his fingers would be 
burned. He did keep the centre of 
his fleet at such a distance that it 
could do no injury to the enemy, and 
beyond question his motive was to 
keep it out of harm’s way. It may 
be that Torrington did not expressly 
mean to sacrifice the Dutch, and that, 
if the direction of the wind and the 
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position of the French had required 
him to bear down towards the left 
and not the right, he would have 
maneuvred just as he in fact did, 
though in that case the loss would 
have fallen upon Delaval. What 
is certain is that, if he knew the 
rudiments of his business, and he 
had seen much service, he must have 
been aware that the Dutch would 
come first into action and be exposed 
to great risks. Yet he allowed a gap 
to form between his own squadron 
and theirs, made not the faintest 
effort to help them while the action 
lasted, but left them to extricate 
themselves by their own stout hearts 
and seamanship. As for endeavour- 
ing to counteract the enemy’s su- 
periority of numbers by an_intelli- 
gent disposition of his forces, we have 
seen that he did the exact re- 
verse. 

In the speech which he afterwards 
delivered in the House of Commons 
he endeavoured to justify his unwill- 
ingness to fight on the ground that, 
so long as his fleet remained “in 
being,” the enemy could attempt 
nothing against our coast except at 
great hazard. Some writers, of whom 
Admiral Colomb is the best known, 
have built on this plausible excuse 
the notable theory that one naval 
force which finds itself shunned by 
another is bound to consider itself as 
held in check. We must take into 
account, they say, the effect which a 
possible intervention of this shy de- 
fender will produce on the enemy’s 
mind. A good deal of course must 
depend on the constitution of the 
mind. If it is Torrington’s or Byng’s, 
it will work in one way; if it is 
Suffren’s or Sir Samuel Hood’s, it 
will work in another. Torrington’s 
contemporaries did not hold this 
theory. When on the return of the 


fleet to the Thames an inquiry was 
held into the circumstances of the 
action, a good deal of play was made 
with the question whether if the Red 
Squadron had borne down closer on 
the enemy it would not have been 
exposed to the risk of being raked. 
Sir Ralph Delaval, a very fighting 
officer, answered that of course it 
would, “For he that will fight, must 
venture.” Torrington wanted to fight 
but not to venture, as Macaulay very 
wisely says. Therefore his name is 
associated with a half-begotten battle 
in which he did no harm to the 
enemy, suffered a great deal himself, 
and only escaped total destruction 
through the timidity of Tourville. 
Had he been less disposed to cast 
about for excuses to do nothing, he 
might have availed himself of that 
timidity to win a great victory ; but 
he could think only of the means of 
avoiding danger, and of the pleasure 
of seeing those who had turned him 
out of the Admiralty brought to dis- 
grace at the expense of his country. 
The minutes of the court-martial 
which acquitted him are lost, and we 
do not know on what grounds his 
judges decided. But let them be 
what they may, his acquittal was the 
first of a long series of scandalous 
verdicts which finally provoked the 
House of Commons into passing the 
stern act under which Byng was shot. 
It is strange that such a man should 
find defenders in the navy. It can 
only be accounted for on the suppo- 
sition that some officers are so eager 
to convince their country of the truth 
that the navy is its best defence, that 
they have gone to extremes. They 
have committed themselves to the 
astonishing proposition that a navy 
defends, not by hard hitting, but by 
the much easier course of continuing 
“in being.” 
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THE TREASURE OF SHAGUL. 


Ir was past two o'clock, and Aladin, 
the elephant-driver, had gathered to- 
gether his usual audience under the 
shade of the mango tree near the 
elephant-shed. Aladin was a noted 
story-teller; he had a long memory, 
and an exhaustless fund of anecdote. 
It was ten years since he had come 
from Nepaul with Moula Piari, the 
big she-elephant, and for ten years he 
had delighted the inhabitants of the 
canal-settlement at Dadupur with his 
tales. It was his practice to tell one 
story daily, never more than one ; and 
his time for this relaxation was an 
hour or so after the midday meal, 
when he would sit on a pile of sal 
logs, under the mango tree, and his 
small audience, collecting round him 
in a semi-circle, would wait patiently 
until the oracle spoke. No one ever 
attempted to ask him to begin. Once 
Bullen, the water-carrier, the son of 
Bishen, after waiting in impatient 
expectation through ten long minutes 
of solemn silence, had suggested that 
it was time for Aladin to commence, 
when the old man, rising in wrath 
and asking the water-carrier if he was 
his slave, smote him over the ear, and 
stalked off to the elephant-shed. For 
three days there was no story-telling, 
and Bullen, the son of Bishen, had a 
hard time of it with his fellows. 
Finally matters were adjusted; both 
Aladin and Bullen were persuaded by 
Gunga Din, the tall Burkundaz guard, 
to forget the past, and affairs went on 
in the old way. That was three years 
ago, but the lesson had not been for- 
gotten. So although it happened on 
this April afternoon, that all the ele- 
phant-driver’s old cronies were there, 
—Gunga Din, the Burkundaz, Dulaloo, 


the white-haired Sikh messenger whe 
had been orderly to Napier of Magdala, 
Piroo Ditta the telegraph-clerk, and 
Gobind Ram the canal-accountant, 
with a half-score others—yet not one 
of them ventured to disturb the silence 
of Aladin, as he sat, gravely stroking 
his beard, on the ant-eaten sal logs 
which had mouldered there for so 
many years. They were the remains 
of a wrecked raft that had come down 
in a July flood, and having been 
rescued from the water, were stacked 
under the mango tree for the owner 
to claim. No owner ever came, but 
they had served as food for the white 
ants, and as a bench for Aladin, for 
many a year. The afternoon was 
delicious ; a soft breeze was blowing, 
and the leaves of the trees tinkled 
overhead. Above the muffled roar of 
the canal pouring through the open 
sluices, came the clear bell-like notes 
of a blackbird, who piped joyously 
to himself from a snag that stood 
up, jagged and sharp, out of the 
clear waters of the Some. To the 
north the Khyarda and Kalessar 
Duns extended in long lines of yellow, 
brown, and gray, and above them rose 
the airy outlines of the lower Hima- 
layas, while higher still, in the ab- 
solute blue of the sky, towered the 
white peaks of the eternal snows. 
Beeroo, the Sansi, saw the group 
under the mango tree as he crossed 
the canal-bridge, and hastened to- 
wards it. Beeroo was a member of a 
criminal tribe, a tribe of nomads who 
lived by hunting and stealing, who 
are to be found in every Indian fair 
as acrobats, jugglers, fortune-tellers, 
or tramping painfully through the 
peninsula with a tame bear or per- 
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forming monkeys. In short the 
Sansis are very similar to gipsies, if 
they are not, indeed, the parent stock 
from which our own “ Egyptians” 
spring. Beeroo came up to the sitters, 
but as he was of low-caste, or rather 
of no caste, he took up his position a 
little apart, leaning on a long knotted 
bamboo staff, his coal black eyes 
glancing keenly around him. “It is 
Beeroo,” said Dulaloo the Sikh, and 
with this greeting lapsed into silence. 
Aladin ceased stroking his henna- 
stained beard, and looked at the new- 
comer. 

** Ai, Beeroo! What news?” 

“There is a tiger at Hathni Khoond, 
and I have marked him down. Is the 
Sahib here?” 

“The Sahib sleeps now,” replied 
Aladin ; “it is the time for his noon- 
tide rest. He will awaken at four 
o'clock.” 

*“*T will see his Honour then,” re- 
plied Beeroo, “and there will be a 
hunt to-morrow.” 

“Ts it a big tiger!” 
the son of Bishen. 

“ Aho!” and the Sansi, sliding his 
hands down the bamboo staff, sank to 
a sitting posture. 

“When was it the Sahib slew his 
last tiger?” asked Piroo Ditta, the 
telegraph-clerk. 

“Last May, at Mohonagh, near the 
temple,” answered Aladin; “ I remem- 
ber well, for the elephant lost a toe- 
nail in fording the river-bed—poor 
beast !” 

“At Mohonagh ! 
the Shagul 
Ram. 

“True, brother. 
tale?” 

There was a chorus of “ noes,” that 
drowned Gobind Ram’s “yes,” and 
Aladin, taking a long pull at his 
water-pipe, began. 

“When Raja Sham Chand had ruled 
in Suket for six years, he fell into evil 


asked Bullen, 


That is where 
Tree is,” said Gobind 


Hast heard the 
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ways, and abandoning the shrine of 
Mohonagh, where his fathers had wor- 
shipped for generations, set up idols to 
a hundred and fiftygods. Prem Chand, 
the high priest of Mohonagh, cast him- 
self at the Raja’s feet, and expostulated 
with him in vain, for Sham Chand 
only laughed, saying Mohonagh was 
old and blind. Then he mocked the 
priest, and Prem Chand threw dust 
on his own head, and departed sore at 
heart. So Mohonagh was deserted, 
and the Raja wasted his substance 
among dancing-girls and the false 
priests who pandered to him. About 
this time Sham Chand, being a fool 
although a king, put his faith in the 
word of the emperor at Delhi, and 
came down from the hills to find him- 
self a prisoner. In his despair the 
Raja called upon each one of his hun- 
dred and fifty gods to save him, pro- 
mising half his kingdom if his prayers 
were answered; but there was no 
reply. At last the Raja bethought 
him of the neglected Mohonagh, and 
falling on his knees implored the aid 
of the god, making him the same 
promise of half his kingdom, and 
vowing that if he were but free, he 
would put aside his evil ways, return 
to the faith of his fathers, and destroy 
the temples of his false gods. As he 
prayed he heard a bee buzzing in his 
cell, and watching it, saw it creep into 
a hollow between two of the bricks in 
the ‘wall, and then creep out again, 
and buzz around the room. Sham 
Chand put his hand to the bricks and 
found they were loose. He put them 
back carefully, and waited till night. 
Under cover of the dark he set to 
work once more, and removing brick 
after brick, found that he could make 
his passage through the wall. This 
he did and effected his escape. When 
he came back to Suket he kept his 
vow, and more than this. Within 
the walls of the mandar of Mohonagh 
grows a shagul, or wild pear-tree. 
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On this tree the Raja nailed a hundred 
and fifty gold mohurs, a coin for each 
one of the false gods whose idols he 
destroyed, and decreed that every one 
in Suket who had a prayer answered, 
should affix a coin or a jewel to the 
tree. That was a hundred years ago, 
and now the stem of the Shagul Tree 
is covered with coins and jewels to the 
value of lakhs. I saw it with my own 
eyes. This is not all, for when at 
Mohonagh I heard that the god strikes 
blind any thief who attempts to steal 
but a leaf from the tree. Bus /— 
there is no more to tell.” 

“Wah! Wah!” exclaimed the list- 
eners, and Beeroo put in, “ Lakhs of 
rupees didst thou say, Mahoutjee ?” 

“T have said what I have said, O 
Sansi, and thou hast heard. Hast 
thou a mind to be struck blind?” 

Beeroo made no answer, and the 
group shortly afterwards broke up. 
But Gobind Ram, the canal-account- 


ant, who knew the story of the Shagul 
Tree, went straight to his quarters. 
Here he wrote a brief note on a piece 
of soft yellow paper, and sealed it 


carefully. Then he drew forth a 
pigeon from a cage in a corner of the 
room, and fastening the letter to the 
bird, freed the pigeon with a toss into 
the air. The carrier circled slowly 
thrice above the neem trees, and then 
spreading its strong  slate-coloured 
wings, flew swiftly towards the hills. 
Gobind Ram watched the speck in 
the sky until it vanished from sight, 
then he went in, muttering to himself, 
“The high priest will know in an 
hour that Beeroo the Sansi has heard 
of the Shagul Tree—Ho, Aladin, thou 
hast too long a beard and too long a 
tongue,” and the subtle Brahmin 
squatted himself down to smoke. 

An hour afterwards, as Aladin was 
taking the she-elephant to water, he 
saw a figure going at a long slouching 
trot along the yellow sandbanks of 
the Some, making directly towards 
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the north. The old man shaded his 
eyes with his hands and looked keenly 
at it; but his sight was not what it 
was, and he turned to Mahboob, the 
elephant-cooly, who would step into 
his shoes some day, when he died, and 
asked : ‘‘See’st thou that figure on 
the sandbank there, Mahboob ?” 

“Tt is the Sansi,” answered Mah- 
boob. “ Behold! He limps on the left 
foot, where the leopard clawed him at 
Kara Ho. Perchance the Sahib will 
not hear of the tiger to-day.” 

“Tf ever, Mahboob,” answered the 
Mahout ; “ would that mine eyes were 
young again. Hai!” and he tapped 
Moula Piari’s bald head with his 
driving-hook, for her long trunk was 
reaching out to grasp a bundle of 
green grass from the head of a grass- 
cutter, who was bearing in fodder for 
the Sahib’s pony. 

Mahboob was not mistaken ; it was 
Beeroo. When the party broke up, 
he alone remained apparently absorbed 
in thought. After a time he took 
some tobacco from an embroided pouch 
hanging at his waist, crushed it in the 
palm of his hand, and rolled a cone- 
shaped cigarette with the aid of a leaf, 
fastening the folds of the leaf together 
with a small dry stick which he stuck 
through the cigarette like a hair-pin. 
At this he sucked, his forehead con- 
tracted into a frown, and his bead-like 
eyes fixed steadily before him. Final- 
ly he rose quickly as one who has 
made a sudden resolve. 

“The tiger can wait for the Sahib,” 
he said to himself ; “ but lakhs of ru- 
pees—they wait also—for me. I will 
go and worship at Mohonagh. The 
idol will surely make the convert a 
gift.” 

Laughing softly to himself, he stole 
off with long cat-like steps in the 
direction of the river. He forded 
the Some where it was crossed by the 
telegraph-line, and the water was but 
breast-deep. Once on the opposite 
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bank, he shook himself like a dog, and 
breaking into a trot, headed straight 
for the hills. His way led up a 
narrow and steep track, hedged in 
with thorns over which the purple 
convolvulus twined in a confused net- 
work. On either hand were sparse 
fields of gram and corn, which ran in 
lozenge shapes up the low hillsides, 
ending in a tangle of underwood, 
beyond which rose the solid outlines 
of the forest. As the sun was setting 
he came to a long narrow ravine, over 
which the road crossed. Here he 
stopped, and instead of keeping to 
the road, turned abruptly to the right 
and trotted on. In the darkening 
woods above him he heard the cry 
of a panther, and the alarmed jabber- 
ing of the monkeys in the trees 
above their most dreaded enemy. 
Beeroo marked the spot with a glance 
as he went on: “I will buy a gun 
when I come back from Mohonagh,” 
he muttered to himself, “a two-bar- 
relled gun of English make. The 
Thanadar at Thakot has one for sale, 
a birich-lodas [breechloader]; and 
then I will shoot that panther.” 
Hough! Hough! The ery of the 
animal rang through the forest again, 
as if in assent to his thoughts, and 
Beeroo continued his way. Just as 
the sun sank and darkness was setting 
in, he saw the wavering glimmer of a 
circle of camp-fires and the outlines 
of figures moving against the light. 
The flare of the burning wood dis- 
covered also a few low tents, shaped 
like casks cut in half lengthwise, and 
lit up with red the gray fur of a 
number of donkeys that were tethered 
within the radius of the fires. In 
a little time he heard the barking 
of dogs, and five minutes later was 
with the tents of his tribe. 

One or two men exchanged brief 
greetings with him, and answering 
them, he stepped up to the centre fire, 
where a tall good-looking woman ad- 


dressed him. ‘“ Aho, Beeroo, is it 
you? Is the hunt to be to-morrow?” 

“The Sahib was asleep,” answered 
Beeroo ; “give me to eat.” 

The woman brought him food. It 
was a stew made of the flesh of a por- 
cupine that had been kept warm in 
an earthenware dish, and Beeroo ate 
heartily of this, quenching his thirst 
with a draught of the fiery spirit made 
from the blossoms of the mhowra, 
after which he began to smoke once 
more, using a small clay pipe called a 
chillum. His wife, for so the woman 
was, made no attempt to converse 
with him, but left him to the company 
of his tobacco and his thoughts, 
Beeroo sat moodily puffing blue curls 
of smoke from his pipe, and with a 
black blanket drawn over his shoulders, 
stared steadily into the fire. So he 
sat for hours, no one disturbing him, 
sat until the camp had gone to rest, 
and the wind alone was awake and 
sighing through the forest. Sagoo, 
his big white hound, came close to 
him, and lay by his side, as if to hint 
that it was time to sleep. Beeroo 
stroked the lean, muscular flank of 
the dog, and looked around him. 
“In a little time,” he said to him- 
self, ‘I will be Beeroo Naik, with a 
village of my own and wide lands. 
Beeroo Naik,” he repeated softly to 
himself, with a lingering pride on the 
title implied in the last word. Then he 
rolled himself up in his blanket ; Sagoo 
snuggled beside him, and they slept. 

Beeroo awoke long before sunrise. 
He drank some milk, stole into his 
tent, and crept out again with a stout 
canvas haversack in his hands. Into 
this sack, which contained other things 
besides, he stuffed some broken meat 
and bread made of Indian corn, and 
slung it over his shoulders. Then 
grasping his staff, he gave a last look 
around him, and plunged into the 
jungle. Sagoo would have followed, 
but Beeroo ordered him back, and the 
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hound with drooping tail and wistful 
eyes watched the figure of his master 
until it was lost in the gloom of the 
trees. Beeroo walked on tirelessly, 
and by midday was far in the hills. 
He could go from sunrise to sunset at 
that long trotting pace of his, rest a 
little, eat a little, and then keep on 
till the sun rose again. He was now 
high up in the hills. The sal trees 
had given place to the screw-pine, 
silk-cotton and mango were replaced 
by holm-oak and walnut. In the 
tangle of the low bushes the dog-rose 
and wild jessamine bloomed, and the 
short green of the grass was spangled 
with the wood violet, the amaranth, 
and the pimpernel. Far below the 
Jumna hummed down to the plains in 
a white lashing flood, and the voice of 
the distant river reached him, soft 
and dreamy, through the murmur of 
the pines. As he glanced into the 
deep of the valleys, a blue pheasant 
rose with its whistling call, and with 
widespread wings sailed slowly down 
into the mist below. The sunlight 
caught the splendour of his plumage, 
and he dropped like a jewel into the 
pearl gray of the vapour that clung 
to the mountain-side. Beeroo looked 
at the bird for a moment, and then 
lifting his gaze, fixed it on a white 
spot on the summit of the forest- 
covered hill to his left. He made 
out a cone-like dome, surmounting a 
square building, built like an eagle’s 
nest at the edge of the precipice 
which fell sheer for a thousand feet 
to the silver ribbon of the river. It 
was the mandar, or temple of Mohon- 
agh, and so clear was the air, that it 
seemed as if Beeroo had only to stretch 
out his staff to touch the white spot 
before him. He knew better than 
that however, and knew too that the 
sun must rise again before he could 
rest himself beneath the walls of the 
temple, and look on the treasure of 
the Shagul. 





“ Ram, ram, Mohonagh !” he cried, 
saluting the far-off shrine in mockery, 
and then continued his way. When 
he had gone thus for another hour or 
so, he came upon the traces of a 
recent encampment. There was a 
heap of stale fodder, one or two earth- 
enware pots were lying about, and the 
remains of a fire still smouldered 
under the lee of a walnut tree. Hard 
by, on the opposite side of the track, 
a huge rock rose abruptly, and from 
its scarred side a bubbling spring 
plashed musically into a natural 
basin, and, overflowing this, ran across 
the path in a small stream, past the 
tree and over the precipice, where it 
lost itself in a spray in which a quiver- 
ing rainbow hung. Here Beeroo 
halted, and having broken his fast 
and slaked his thirst, proceeded to 
totally alter his personal appearance. 
This he did by the simple process of 
removing his turban of Turkey red 
and his warm vest, the only covering 
he had for the upper portion of his 
body. After this he let down his 
long straight hair, which he wore 
coiled in a knot, to fall freely over his 
shoulders. Then he smeared himself 
all over, head and all, with ashes 
from the fire; and when this was 
done he stood up a grisly phantom in 
which no one would have recognised 
the Sansi tracker. He hid his sandals 
and the wearing apparel he had re- 
moved in a secure place in a cleft in 
the rocks, and marking the spot care- 
fully, went on—no longer Beeroo the 
Sansi, a man of no caste, but a holy 
mendicant. In his left hand he held 
one of the earthen vessels he had found 
under the walnut, in his right, his 
bamboo staff, and the knapsack hung 
over his shoulders. When he had gone 
thus for about a mile he heard the 
melancholy “ Aosh ! Aosh !” of cattle- 
drivers in the hills and the tinkling 
of bells. Turning a bluff he came 
face to face with a small caravan of 
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bullocks, returning from the interior, 
laden with walnuts, dried apricots, 
and wool. Each bullock had a bundle 
of merchandise slung on either side, 
and the frontlet of the leading animal 
was adorned with strings of blue beads 
and shells. The caravan-drivers 
walked, and as they urged their beasts 
along, repeated at intervals their call, 
which to European ears would sound 
more like a sigh of despair than a 
ery of encouragement. Beeroo stood 
by the, side of the road, and, stretch- 
ing out his ash-covered hands, held 
out the vessel for alms. Each man 
as he passed dropped a little into it 
for luck, one a brown copper, another 
some dried fruit, a third a handful of 
parched grain, and Beeroo received 
these offerings in a grave silence as 
became his holy calling. He stayed 
thus until the caravan was out of 
sight ; then he collected the few coins 
and tossed the rest of the contents of 
the vessel on to the roadside. He 
was satisfied that his disguise was 
complete, and that he could face the 
priests of the temple at Mohonagh 
without fear of discovery, for the car- 
riers were Bunjarees, members of a 
tribe allied to his own, whose lynx- 
eyes would have discovered a Sansi in 
a moment unless his disguise was 
perfect. 

“ Thoba !” laughed Beeroo to him- 
self ashe pressed on. “ Had the Bun- 
jarees only known who I was, I had 
heard the whisper of their sticks 
through the air, and my back might 
have been sore ; but the blessing of 
Mohonagh is upon me,” he chuckled. 

Beeroo rested that evening in a 
cave. He rose at midnight, however, 
and travelling without a check was 
by morning ascending the winding 
road that led to the shrine. He was 
not alone here, for there were anumber 
of pilgrims toiling up the ascent, halt- 
ing now and again to take breath, as 
they wearily climbed the narrow track 
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set in between the red and brown 
rocks, and overhung by wild apricot 
and holm oak. Among the pilgrims 
were those who, in expiation of their 
sins, wriggled up the height on their 
faces like snakes, others who laid 
themselves flat at every third step, 
others again who crawled up painfully 
on their blistered hands and knees; 
there were women going to thank the 
god for the blessing of children, 
bearded Dogras of the hills, ash-cov- 
ered and ochre-robed mendicants, and 
afat mahajun, or money-lender, who 
had won a lawsuit and ruined a vil- 
lage. All these were hurrying to- 
wards the shrine, and their hands 
were full. 

Under the arch of the gateway 
stood Prem Sagar, the high-priest of 
Mohonagh, and flung grain towards a 
countless number of pigeons that 
fluttered and cooed around him. 
“They are the eyes and ears of the 
temple,” he said to himself as he gazed 
upon them; “they warn the shrine 
of danger, they bring the news of the 
world beyond the hills, they are surer 
than the telegraph of the Sahibs, for 
they tell no secrets. Perchance,” and 
he looked down on the specks slowly 
nearing the gate, “ amongst that 
crowd of fools is Beeroo the Sansi; if 
so the god will welcome him, and 
there will be another miracle. Purun 
Chand!” and he called out to a sub- 
ordinate priest, who approached him 
reverently. ‘ Purun Chand, awaken 
the god.” 

Purun Chand placed a conch-horn 
to his lips, and blew a long deep-toned 
call. Its dismal notes were caught 
up in the hills and echoed from valley 
to valley, until they died away, 
moaning in the deeps of the forest. 
As the call rang out dolefully, the 
pilgrims ascending the road fell on 
their knees, and with one voice cast 
up a wailing cry, “ Ai, ai, Mohonagh !” 
And Beeroo the Sansi, the man of 
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no caste, whose very presence so near 
the temple was an abomination, 
shouted the loudest of all. 


Half an hour later, Prem Sagar, 
the high priest, naked to the waist, 
with his brahminical cord hanging 
over his left shoulder and a red and 
white trident painted on his forehead, 
stood on the stone steps leading up to 
the shrine, and watched with keen 
eyes the pilgrims as they came within 
the temple walls. The devotees took 
no notice of him, except some of the 
women who prostrated themselves, 
while he bowed his head gravely in 
answer, but said nothing. His lips 
were muttering prayers in a sing-song 
tone, but his eyes were tirelessly 
watching the groups as they came up 
in files. At last Beeroo appeared, and 
on his coming to the steps, slightly 
dragging his left foot, a quick light 
shone in the high-priest’s eyes. 

“Soh! It is the holy man!” his 
thoughts ran on. ‘Gobind Ram did 
well to warn me of his limp. There 
too are the five marks of the leopard’s 
claws, running down the inside of the 
calf.” As Beeroo approached the 
priest, he imitated the action of a 
woman before him, and _prostrated 
himself. Prem Sagar pretended not 
to see him ; but raised his voice to a 
loud chant, and repeated the mystic 
words, Om, mane padme, om !' There 
was a time when these words caused 
the heavens to thunder as at the 
sacred name of Jehovah ; but now the 
limpid blue of the sky was undisturbed, 
as the priest called out to the jewel 
in the lotus, the symbol of the Uni- 
versal God. 

“Om, mane padme, om !” repeated 
Beeroo, and passed into the shrine. 
He found himself in a room about 
twenty feet square, the walls and floor 


” 


1 “Om, the jewel in the lotus, om/” The 
padma, or lotus, is the flower from which 
Brahma sprang. 
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blackened by age and by the smoke 
from the cressets which burned day 
and night in little niches in the walls. 
Overhead the vault of the dome was 
in inky darkness, and in front of him, 
three-headed and four-armed, painted 
a bright red, was the grinning idol 
of Mohonagh. At the feet of the 
god were the offerings of the pilgrims, 
and on each side of the idol stood an 
attendant priest holding a censer, 
which he swung to and fro, and the 
fumes from which, heavy with the 
odour of the wild jasmine and the 
champac, curled slowly up to the 
blackened dome. But it was not on 
the idol, nor on the priests, nor on the 
worshippers, that Beeroo’s eyes were 
fixed. They were bent to the right 
of the idol, where the trunk of the 
Shagul Tree rose from the flooring of 
the temple like the body of a huge 
snake, and, escaping outside through 
a cutting in the wall, spread out into 
branches and leaves. In fact the 
temple was built around the tree, and 
even through the gloom, Beeroo could 
see that the part of the tree within 
the temple walls was covered with 
coins and gems. The coins, old and 
blackened with smoke, looked like 
scales on the snake-like trunk of the 
Shagul Tree: the gold and silver of 
the jewels were dimmed of their 
brightness; but through the murky 
scented atmosphere the Sansi saw the 
dusky burning red of the ruby, the 
green glow of the emerald, the orange 
flame within the opal, and the count- 
less lights in the diamond; and all 
these came and went like stars twink- 
ling through the veil of a dark night. 
The Sansi almost gasped, such riches 
as these were beyond his dreams ; 
they truly meant lakhs of rupees. 
A single one of the gems would buy 
him a village and lands; if he could 
get the whole! His brain almost 
reeled at the thought, and it was with 
an effort that he steadied himself, and 
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laying his offering at the feet of the 
god, backed slowly out of the temple. 

Between the outer walls and the 
shrine was a space about a hundred 
feet square, shaded by a number of 
walnut trees. Hither the Sansi be- 
took himself, and placing his earthen 
bowl on the ground, sat down behind 
it, staring stolidly before him, as if 
trying to lose himself in that abstrac- 
tion by which the devotee attains to 
nirvana. Some of the pilgrims piously 
dropped food into the vessel ; but 
Beeroo took no heed of this, his eyes 
were fixed on vacancy, and his mind 
was revolving many things. So hour 
after hour passed, and Beeroo still 
sat motionless as a stone. Prem 
Sagar approached him once and spoke ; 
but the holy man made no answer, 
judging it better to pretend to be 
under a vow of silence, than to be- 
tray anything by converse with the 
Brahmin. The high-priest turned 
away smiling to himself. “ Blue- 
throated Krishna,” he murmured, 
“but the Sansi plays his part well! 
I had been deceived myself, had I 
not been warned by the—god,” and 
he walked to the temple-gates, and 
gazed down into the valley beneath 
him. 
At last the strain of the position 
he had assumed began to tell upon 
Beeroo. Tough as he was, he had 
not had practice in those incredible 
feats of patient endurance to which 
the regular Bairajis, or holy men, 
have accustomed themselves. Beeroo 
would have followed the track of a 
wounded stag like a jackal for three 
days ; he would have lifted a cow at 
Jagadri at nightfall, and by morning 
been in the Mohun Pass; he would 
have danced his tame bear at Um- 
ritsur at noontide, and when the 
moon rose would have been resting 
at the Taksali Gate of Lahore; but 
to sit without motion for hour after 
hour, to sit until his limbs seemed 
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paralysed and his blood dead—this 
was unbearable. At all hazards this 
must be ended ; and he suddenly rose, 
and began to move up and down, 
gesticulating wildly. The people who 
looked on, thought he was mad, and 
therefore more holy than ever. They 
little knew of the method in the 
Sansi’s madness, and that he was 
making the frozen blood circulate 
once again in his cramped limbs. 
When he had done this, he came 
back, ate a little, and coiling him- 
self up in the dust went to sleep, his 
sack under his head. 

By sunset most of the pilgrims had 
departed from the shrine, leaving only 
those who, having far to go, deter- 
mined to camp within the inclosure 
of the temple-walls for the night. 
They had brought provisions with 
them, and soon fires were sputtering 
merrily, and little groups sat around 
them, enjoying themselves in the sub- 
dued fashion of Indians. The holy 
man was not forgotten ; his vessel was 
soon full of smoking hot cakes of 
Indian corn, and one kinder than the 
others placed a brass Jota of milk be- 
side him. The holy one proved him- 
self to be very willing to accept these 
gifts, and doubtless refreshed by his 
sleep, ate and drank with a very 
mundane appetite. While thus en- 
gaged, a little child came, and placing 
an offering of a string of flowers at 
his feet, shyly ran back to his parents. 
Prem Sagar saw this, and turning to 
the same priest who had aroused the 
idol in the morning, said: “ Purun 
Chand, while standing at the temple- 
gates this morning, mine eyes became 
dim, and there was a roaring in mine 
ears. Then I heard the voice of the 
idol, of Mohonagh, and he said unto 
me: ‘Five score years have passed 
to-day since the days of Sham Chand 
the king, since the days of the high- 
priest Prem Chand, since I, Mohonagh, 
have spoken. Now to-night is the 
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night of the new moon, and I, Mo- 
honagh, will work a sign.’ Then the 
darkness cleared away, and all was as 
before. Therefore I say to thee, 
Purun Chand, let not the idol be 
watched to-night : let the temple-gates 
be kept open that Mohonagh may 
enter; and to-morrow at the dawning 
we shall behold his sign.” 

Purun Chand bowed his obedience 
to the high-priest ; and then the dark- 
ness came, and with it the stars, and 
the thin scimitar of the young moon 
set slantwise in the sky. Beeroo was 
in no hurry ; he had plenty of time to 
think out his plan of action, and had 
resolved to make his attempt in the 
small hours of the morning, for choice, 
in that still time between night and 
day, when all would be asleep, when 
even if it became necessary to remove 
an obstacle from his path, no one 
would hear the stroke of the knife or 
the groan of the victim. A little after 
midnight, then, Beeroo arose to his 
feet, and looked cautiously about him. 
Everything was very still; the camp- 
fires burned low and there was no 
sound except the rustle of the leaves 
overhead. The tree beneath which he 
rested was very near the temple-gates, 
and it struck him that they were open. 
He crept softly towards them, and 
found it was as he thought. “The 
blessing of Mohonagh is on me,” he 
laughed lowly to himself as he came 
back. He thrust his hand into his 
sack, and pulled out a light but 
strong claw-hammer, and a knife with 
a pointed blade keen as a razor. As 
he brought them forth they clicked 
against each other, and in the dead 
stillness the sharp, metallic sound 
seemed loud enough to be heard all 
over the inclosure. Something also 
disturbed the pigeons on the temple, 
and there was an uneasy fluttering of 
wings. The Sansi drew in his breath 
with a hissing sound. “This will 
cause a two-hours’ delay,” he said to 
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himself. “TI will risk nothing if I 
can help it.” Then he sat him down 
again and waited. 

At last! He rose once more softly, 
and crept with long cat-like steps to- 
wards the entrance of the shrine. The 
cressets burning within cast a faint 
pennon of light out of the pointed 
archway of the entrance, and as they 
wavered in the night-wind, this ban- 
ner of fire shook and trembled with 
an uncertain motion. Beeroo halted 
in the shadow. He was about to step 
forward again when he was startled 
by a strange, shrill chuckling ery that 
made his very flesh creep. He looked 
around him in fear, and the elvish 
laugh came again from amidst the 
leaves of the walnut trees. The man 
heaved a sigh of relief; “Pah!” he 
exclaimed in disgust at himself, “it is 
but a screech-owl.” He had to waita 
little, however, to steady himself ; and 
then he boldly pressed forward and 
through the door of the shrine. There 
was not a soul within. The glimmer- 
ing lights cast uncertain shadows 
around them, and the three heads of 
the idol faced the Sansi in a stony 
silence. There was but one eye in the 
centre of each forehead ; but all three 
of these eyes seemed to lighten, and 
the thick lips on the three faces to 
widen in a grin of mockery at the 
thief. Like all natives Beeroo was 
superstitious, and a fear he could 
hardly control fell on him. What if, 
after all, the stories of the idol’s power 
were true? Aladin had not lied about 
the Shagul Tree; why should he lie 
about the power of the idol? Still, 
Mohonagh was not the god of the 
Sansis. He would invoke his own 
gods, deities of forest and flood, 
against this three-headed monster. 
Then the Shagul Tree was there. He 
could all but touch it ; he caught the 
flash of the winking gems, and the 
instincts of the robber, fighting with 
his fears, brought back his courage. 
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“ Aho, Mohonagh! Thy blessing is 
on me, the Sansi.” He said this loudly 
in bravado, and was almost frightened 
again at the echoes of his own voice 
in the vault of the dome. He had 
spoken with the same feeling in his 
heart that makes a timid traveller 
whistle when passing a place he dreads. 
He had spoken to keep his heart up, 
and the very sound of his own voice 
terrified him. At last the echoes died 
away and there was silence in the 
shrine. Large beads of sweat stood 
on thé man’s forehead. Almost did 
he feel it in his heart to flee at once ; 
but to leave that priceless treasure 
now! It could not be. In two strides 
he was beside the tree. A wrench of 
the claw-hammer and a jewelled brace- 
let was in his hand; another wrench 
and he had secured another blazing 
trophy. 

“cc Beeroo ! ” 

The man looked up in guilty amaze- 
ment. To his horror he saw that the 
three heads of the idol, which were 
facing the door when he entered, had 
moved round, and were now facing 
him. The hammer fell from his hand 
with a crash, and he stood shivering, 
a gray figure with staring eyes and 
open gasping mouth. 

“Ai, Mohonagh!” he said in a 
choking voice. 

“The blessing of Mohonagh is on 
thee ;” and something that seemed all 
on fire rose from behind the idol, and 
laid its hand on Beeroo’s face. With 
a shriek of agony the Sansi rolled 
on the floor, and twisted and curled 
there like a snake with a broken back. 

When roused by his cries the people 
and the priests awoke and hurried to 
the temple, they shrank back in terror ; 
and none dared enter, not even the 
priests, for from the mouths of the 
idol three long tongues of flame played, 
paling the glow of the cressets and 


throwing its light on the blind and 
writhing wretch at its feet. 

Suddenly a quiet voice spoke at the 
temple-door, and Prem Sagar the high- 
priest appeared. ‘Oh pilgrims,” he 
said, “be not afraid! Mohonagh has 
but protected his treasure, and given 
usasign. Said I not he would do this, 
Purun Chand? See,” he added, as he 
stepped into the temple, and lifted up 
the gems from the floor, “this man 
would have robbed a god!” And 
the people, together with the priests, 
fell on their knees and touched the 
earth with their foreheads, crying 
* Ai, ai, Mohonagh !” 

Prem Sagar pointed to Beeroo. 
“Bear him outside the temple-gates 
and leave him there,” he said ; “he is 
blind and cannot see.” 

Two or three men volunteered to do 
this, and they bore him out as Prem 
Sagar had ordered, and cast him on 
the roadside without the temple-gates ; 
and he, to whom day and night were 
to be henceforth ever the same, lay 
there moaning in the dust. 

Late that morning certain pilgrims 
returning to their houses found him 
there, and, being pitiful, offered to 
guide him back. It is said that the 
first question he asked was, “ When 
will it be daylight?” And a Dogra 
of the hills answered bluntly, “ Fool, 
thou art blind;” whereat the Sansi 
lapsed into a stony silence, and was 
led. away like a child. 


In the tribe of the Sansis, who 
wander from Tajawala to Jagadhri 
where the brass-workers are, and from 
Jagadhri to Karnal, is a blind madman 
who bears on his scarred face the im- 
press of a hand. It is said that he 
can cure all diseases at will, for he is 
the only man living who has stood 
face to face with a god. 
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